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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  fo  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  teUing  unbicused  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind~~neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— ~'Dz  Foe. 
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THE  OPPOSITION  MINISTRY. 

Do wninjy- street  has  changed  hands,  and  the  Tories 
are  in  office.  Being  in  that  indifferent  condition  in 
■which  no  change  of  parties  can  throw  ns  either  into  or 
out  of  Opposition,  we  feel  none  of  the  fuss  attendant 
upon  this  new  deal  of  the  cards.  We  are  like  the  fifth 
man  at  a  whist- party ;  we  can  sit  by  and  see  our  friends 
trump  each  other  with  perfect  equanimity.  Or,  chang¬ 
ing  the  simile,  we  can  stand  behind  the  curtains, 
whither  our  sick  friend  the  country  has  waved  us,  and 
watch  how  the  new  doctor  treats  his  patient’s  disease. 
What  nostrums  will  he  administer  in  a  case  which  w'e 
seem  to  understand  so  well,  and  which  we  believe  that 
we  could  so  certainly  cure  ?  We  are  amused  at  the  new 
man’s  bustle  and  eagerness,  without  feeling  any  great 
anxiety  for  the  patient.  He  has  tried  so  many  doctors 
in  turn,  and  has  proved  himself  to  be  so  fickle  and  irre¬ 
solute,  that  we  can  afford  to  laugh  and  wait.  We  know 
that  his  present  mood  will  soon  change,  and  that  it  will 
change  bd^e  the  leech’s  activity  has  had  time  to 
'v\'ork  much  ill.  When  Moliere  was  asked  hotr  he  got  on 
with  his  physician,  he  replied  :  “  Nous  causons  ensemble  ; 
il  m’ordonne  des  remedes ;  je  n’en  prends  pas ;  et  je 
gueris.”  If  our  sick  friend’s  mood  lasts  only  just  long 
enough  to  prevent  him  from  taking  any  considerable 
quantity  of  Mr  Disraeli’s  medicines,  we  shall  not  see 
much  cause  to  regret  our  own  temporary  rejection.  The 
Opposition  doctor  may  rage  at  his  predecessors,  may 
vapour  about  the  good  effects  which  are  sure  to  attend 
his  new  mode  of  treatment,  and  may  empty  his  pockets 
of  all  the  multitudinous  drugs,  pills,  and  specifics  which 
are  the  result  of  five  years’  excogitation  in  his  forced 
abstention  from  practice ;  but  what  does  it  matter  ? 
Our  friend  has  the  constitution  of  a  horse.  He  w’ill  be 
all  the  better  for  a  drenching;  he  will  easily  stand  a 
cupping  or  two ;  and  after  all,  though  this  process  of 
reducing  a  fever  may  be  somewhat  dangerous,  we 
other  doctors  are  standing  round  the  bed,  and  we 
shall  know  how  to  act  if  things  grow  serious. 
All  this,  however,  is  mere  anticipation,  for  the  new 
doctor  has  not  yet  set  to  work.  At  the  moment  of 
writing  Mr  Disraeli  has  not  completed  the  prepara¬ 
tions  which  are  necessary  before  he  can  take  his 
patient  by  the  jaws,  and  make  him  swallow  his  first  pill. 
We  prefer  to  wait  a  little  until  those  preliminaries  are 
settled,  rather  than  throw  away  criticism  by  commenting 
on  what  may  never  take  place.  Besides,  we  have  other 
things  to  attend  to.  All  this  while,  as  we  stand  behind 
the  curtain,  we  are  being  scolded  and  objurgated  by  the 
partisans  of  the  last-rejected  medical  man,  who  say  that 
it  was  our  presence  in  the  room  which  made  our  sick 
friend  reject  him.  We  are  reproached  on  both  sides, 
and  things  are  made  rather  hot  for  us.  We  are  called 
by  opprobrious  names,  and  plastered  over  with  oppro¬ 
brious  epithets.  We  must  turn  round  for  a  moment,  and 
expostulate  with  one  at  least  of  our  provokers. 

In  a  clever  article,  which  appeared  on  Wednesday  last, 
the  Times  reminds  us  of  Burke’s  famous  parable,  in  which 
he  contrasted  “  the  noisy  and  the  permanent  forces  ” 


I  of  public  opinion.  “  Because  a  few  grasshoppers  on  a 
i  summer’s  day  make  the  field  ring  with  their  importunate 
chirp,  while  great  cattle  chew  the  cud  and  are  silent, 

I  pray  do  not  think,”  he  said  to  his  correspondent,  “that 
I  those  who  make  the  noise  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the 
I  field.”  The  application  is  manifest.  The  grasshoppers 
I  are  they  who  advocate  reforms,  and  whose  advocacy,  if 
i  it  is  to  be  heard  at  all  in  the  summer’s  day  of  political 
I  inaction,  must  be  more  or  less  noisy  and  persistent, 
i  The  great  cattle  are  they  who  chew  the  cud  of  office,  or 
I  who  live  in  the  sure  expectancy  of  office.  The  metaphor 
is  neat,  but,  we  venture  to  think,  it  is  somewhat  inade¬ 
quate.  If  for  grasshoppers  were  substituted  shepherd’s 
dogs,  we  might  admit  a  closer  parallelism  ;  for  then  the 
fable  would  suggest  the  driving  in  of  the  great  cattle  to 
be  milked  or  slaughtered,  as  occasion  required.  But  tho 
commentary  which  the  Times  has  spun  out  of  Burke’s 
slender  text  adheres  to  the  original  reading,  and  for  the 
sake  of  .this  too  tempting  contrast  a  great  opportunity 
is  missed  of  deriving  the  really  serviceable  lesson  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  insisted  upon.  “  Advocates 
of  Disestablishment,  opponents  of  the  25th  Clause,  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Permissive  Bfill,  enemies  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts,”  are  jumbled  together  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  sermon.  The  grasshoppers  are  twitted 
all  round  with  having  chirped  in  vain ;  and  an  appeal  is 
made  to  their  candour  to  admit  that  the  result  of  the 
recent  trial  of  strength  has  been  “  something  very 
different  from  what  they  expected.”  If  a  similar  appeal 
I  were  made  to  the  great  cattle,  perhaps  they  might  confess 
that  their  prescience  had  not  l^en  remarkable.  The  fight 
has  been  for  the  possession  of  the  field,  and  the  great 
white  cattle  have  driven  out  the  great  black  cattle.  As 
for  the  grasshoppers,  they  continue  exactly  where  they 
were,  and  their  noise  will  assuredly  be  no  less  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past.  There  are  indeed  some  who 
attribute  to  the  “  noisy  forces  ”  no  small  share  in  the 
expulsion  of  such  of  the  “  permanent  forces  ”  as  had 
fallen  asleep  in  the  pleasant  pasture,  albeit  the  Times 
“  cannot  point  to  a  single  contest  which  can  be  consi¬ 
dered  to  have  been  determined  by  them.”  Other 
observers  have  seen  further  and  have  spoken  more 
frankly.  We  confess  that  many  Radicals  have  failed 
through  the  disorganisation  of  parties ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  many  notable  victories  have  been  achieved  which 
Radicals,  at  all  events,  welcome  as  triumphant  assertions 
of  their  principles. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  that  we  should  go  on  insisting, 
week  after  week,  upon  a  fact  which  is  patent  to,  and 
admitted  by,  all  reformers  in  every  age.  The  advocacy 
of  reforms  is  unavoidably  fittended  by  disunion  amongst 
the  advocates.  The  spirit  of  .Conservatism  is  colourless 
and  undiscriminating.  All  that  is  exacted  from  those 
who  profess  it  is,  that  they  should  band  themselves 
together  against  innovation  of  all  kinds.  The  spirit  of 
reform,  on  the  contrary,  leads  one  in  one  direction,  and 
another  in  another.  They  whose  nature  will  not  permit 
them  to  rest  content  with  any  institution  capable  of 
amendment  are  actuated  by  a  zeal  which  finds  different 
outlets  in  different  individuals.  Circumstances  and 
accidents  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact  that  of 
two  men,  commencing,  perhaps,  with  identical  views 
and  instincts,  one  will  throw  his  whole  energy  into  the 
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crasado  against  a  eormpt  religions  establishment,  whilst 
the  other  will  feel  his  soul  especially  vexed  by  the 
oppression  of  the  poor  and  the  helpless.  It  may  be 
asked,  why  cannot  these  two  fall  in,  side  by  side 
with  their  natural  comrades,  and  fight  each  other’s 
battles  at  the  same  time  as  they  fight  their  own  ? 
The  answer  is  only  too  manifest.  Each  particular 
abuse  needs  to  be  attacked  by  particular  weapons,  after 
a  special  method,  and  with  the  aid  of  peculiar  tactics. 
The  only  conceivable  device  by  which  the  entire  body  of 
Radicals  could  be  united  into  one  solid  phalanx  is  the 
adoption,  of  a  comprehensive  charter  or  “  platform  ”  em¬ 
bracing  the  principles  of  a  hundred  different  sections. 
A  partial  programme  may  be  adopted  for  a  time,  as  in 
1832  and  1868 ;  but  after  such  programme  has  been  car¬ 
ried  out,  the  several  elements  fall  back  upon  their  several 
bases,  and  the  union  is  at  an  end.  The  strength  and 
enthusiasm  produced  by  such  unions  in  a  country  which, 
like  England,  is  heart-whole  in  the  cause  of  human  pro¬ 
gress  cannot  easily  be  over-estimated.  They  bear  down 
all  opposition,  and  ride  over  all  prejudice  and  monopoly. 
But  when  the  combination  has  done  its  work,  and  the 
reaction  sets  in,  a  feeling  of  lassitude  is  the  natural 
and  necessary  effect,  and  the  government  of  the  State 
falls  for  a  brief  period  into  the  hands  of  the  minority. 
Such  is  the  case  at  the  present  moment ;  and  those  of  us 
who  are  still  eager  for  a  new  advance  are  overborne  by  the 
temporary  indifference  of  our  fellow-countrymen.  This  is 
quite  enough  to  account  for  the  fact  that,  whilst  Radical 
demands  are  based  upon  unalterable  and  indefeasible 
principles  of  justice.  Radical  politicians  are  doomed  to  a 
normal  state  of  opposition  and  unpopularity.  Another 
long  struggle  must  now  be  fought  in  order  to  secure 
another  short  day  of  success.  Another  period  of  agita¬ 
tion,  another  toiling  ascent  of  the  steep  slopes  of  propa- 
gandism,  will  bring  us  to  the  disestablishment  of 
another  Church  and  to  the  reform  of  another  system  of 
land  tenure.  That  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen 
are  with  us  at  heart,  and  that  the  ultimate  victory  is 
reserved  for  every  advocate  of  genuine  reform,  we  are 
convinced  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  misgiving.  But 
the  efforts  needed  to  reach  the  goal  are  immense  ;  and 
we  should  ill  discharge  our  duty  if  we  concealed  the 
gravity  of  the  existing  crisis.  The  Government  which 
Mr  Disraeli  has  by  this  time  succeeded  in  forming  is  a 
Government  pledged  to  resist  reforms  which  the  nation, 
as  a  whole,  exacts.  The  chapter  of  accidents  has  lifted 
it  into  power ;  but  the  popular  will,  which  is  after  all 
our  true  sovereign,  has  placed  its  confidence  in  other 
Ministers,  before  whom  Mr  Disraeli  and  his  colleagues 
are  only  a  Ministry  of  Opposition. 


MR  GLADSTONE’S  PROSPECTS. 

Up  te  the  first  week  in  August,  1870,  Napoleon  III. 
was  still,  in  the  eyes  of  nine  people  out  of  ten,  a  states¬ 
man  of  profound  sagacity,  inflexible  resolution,  and 
mysterious  resources,  patiently  working  out  plans  long 
formed  and  matured,  with  a  hand  as  sure  as  that  of 
destiny  it^lf.  His  faults  were  supposed  to  be  such  as 
are  sometimes  found  in  strong  natures — unscrupulous 
ambition,  indifference  to  truth,  contempt  for  right, 
readiness  to  trample  on  any  one  who  crossed  his  path. 
It  was  a  patent  fact  that  he  had  raised  himself  from  a 
very  low  to  a  very  high  position,  and  that  his  personality 
had  weighed  more  heavily  in  Europe  that  that  of  any 
other  man  since  his  uncle.  And  although  an  antagonist, 
evidently  of^  no  ordinary  force,  had  recently  arisen 
to  thwart  his  policy  and  challenge  his  supremacy, 
though  isolated  voices  were  heard  proclaiming  that 
the  Second  Empire  was  a  hollow  imposture,  a  game 
nearly  nlayed  out,  the  world  generally  continued  under 
the  spell  and  was  prepared  to  back  the  success  of  any 
policy  emanating  from  the  Tuileries.  It  took  but  one 
week  of  disaster  to  shatter  this  belief  and  explode  it  into 
space  so  that  no  fragment  of  it  remained.  Napoleon  III 
bec^e  to  all  Europe,  wise  and  foolish  alike,  a  poor  dull’ 
weak  man,  the  only  wonderful  thing  about  whom  was 


that  he  had  ever  won  a  trick  in  the  political  game.  And 
yet  the  materials  for  judging  him  were  what  they  had 
always  been ;  no  new  and  startling  light  had  been  thrown 
on  his  career;  about  his  intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
nothing  fresh  was  in  evidence.  It  was  simply  one  more 
instance  of  the  rule  that  to  most  persons  failure  is  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  incapacity,  and  that  it  is  the  suc¬ 
cessful  man  who  is  expected  to  succeed. 

If  Mr  Gladstone  has  not  fallen  so  far  in  a  fortnight 
as  Napoleon  III.,  it  is  partly  because  he  h^  not  so  far  to 
fall.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  the  herd  of 
lookers-on  his  reputation  for  statesmanship  and  general 
ability  has  suffered  a  prodigious  drop.  He  stands  now 
on  quite  a  different  level  in  public  estimation.  His 
Greenwich  letter  did  not  shake  his  prestige  either  with 
*  friends  or  enemies.  It  had  its  encouraging  features, 
and,  if  the  desired  majority  had  been  attained,  it  would 
have  been  landed  as  a  masterpiece  of  pluck  and  strategy 
—an  electioneering  Marengo.  Till  the  returns  began  to 
pour  in,  he  was  still  an  imposing  figure,  the  greatest 
political  personage  in  England.  Now  there  is  no  club 
bore  or  pot-house  orator  that  does  not  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  fallen  Minister,  and  review  his  character  and  acts 
undazzled  and  censorious.  Mr  Disraeli,  in  his  last  long 
speech  at  Buckingham,  did  not  once  mention  the  name 
of  his  fallen  rival — an  omission  which  will  no  doubt 
wound,  as  it  was  meant  to  wound,  more  deeply  than 
his  taunts  at  Aylesbury,  or  his  invective  at  Newport 
Pagnell. 

This,  however,  is  going  a  little  too  fast.  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  is  not  dead,  nor  is  Mr  Disraeli  the  man  to  hury 
him.  We  Radicals,  of  whatever  nuance^  who  have  been 
so  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the  Prime  Ministers 
conduct,  who  despise  his  superstition,  fret  at  his  irre¬ 
solution,  and  pity  his  instability  of  principle, — we,  I  say, 
shall  not  make  the  mistake  of  forgetting  that,  take  him 
altogether,  and  in  comparison- with  his  contemporaries, 
he  is  still  unrivalled  in  his  power  of  serving  his  party 
and  damaging  his  opponents.  Once  in  opposition, 
released  from  the  trammels  and  responsibilities  of 
office,  firmly  persuaded  that  all  means  are  good  in 
proportion  as  they  are  calculated  to  shorten  the 
desecration  of  the  Treasury  Bench  by  Mr  Disraeli, 
he  will  select  one  of  those  threatening  questions  that 
compete  with  each  other  for  official  inscription  on  the 
Liberal  programme  ;  the  thinking  about  it  once,  twice, 
and  thrice  will  take  him  no  longer  time  than,  say,  the 
Parliamentary  process  of  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act ;  he  will  urge  it  in  and  out  of  Parliament  with  his 
unrivalled  force  of  argument  and  persuasion,  and  before 
two  sessions  have  passed  the  harassed  leader  of  the 
Conservatives  will  have  again  to  face  the  awkward  alter¬ 
natives  of  dying  in  the  last  ditch  or  educating  his  party. 
Which  course  will  have  most  attraction  for  Mr  Disraeli 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  education  and  unanimity,  as  he 
has  already  learnt,  are  apt  not  to  go  together,  and  with 
their  recollections  of  the  electoral  campaign  of  1874 
the  Tories  may  be  less  inclined  to  go  to  school. 

If  Mr  Gladstone  during  the  ensuing  session  reconcile 
himself  to  the  Dissenters  by  renouncing  the  25th  Clauso 
of  the  Education  Act,  and  to  the  intelligent  workmen 
by  advocating  the  repeal  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amend¬ 
ment  Act  and  of  the  penal  clauses  in  the  Master  and 
Servants  Act,  he  will  powerfully  reinforce  bis  ranks 
among  the  constituencies,  and,  what  is  of  more  import¬ 
ance,  will  reinforce  them. by  the  introduction  ot  an 
element  that  has  hitherto  counted  for  little  or  nothing  at 
the  polling-booths.  It  is  with  the  workmen,  after  all, 
that  both  parties  will  ultimately  have  to  reckon.  Mr 
Disraeli  may  say  what  he  pleases  to  comfort  the  Buck¬ 
inghamshire  farmers,  but  he  does  not  in  his  heart 
believe  in  the  existence  of  the  Conservative  working¬ 
man.  That  there  are  in  all  constituencies  a  large 
number  of  workmen  who  neither  know  nor  care  any- 
thing  about  politics  is  true  enough — at  present.  Such 
men  when  they  poll  at  all — which  for  the  most  part 
they  do  not— will  give  their  vote  to  their  employer  if 
they  like  him,  or  to  the  publican  if  he  treats  them  to  a 
glass  of  beer,  or  to  the  first  person  who  gets  hold  of 
them,  with  as  much  indifference  as  richer  people  promise 
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a  vote  for  an  orphan  asylum.  That,  however,  is  not 
Conservatism,  though  it  may  be  more  useful  to  Mr 
Disraeli  than  the  hottest  Conservatism  as  long  as  it 
survives.  But  he  is  not  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that  as 
education  spreads,  and  the  “  moaning  wind  ”  of  social 
equality — which  he  talked  about  at  Glasgow — rises 
higher  and  louder,  workmen  will  not  treat  their  vote  at 
least  as  seriously  as  gentlemen  and  shopkeepers  do.  A 
Conservative,  I  take  it,  is  the  man  who  is  so  satisfied 
with  the  existing  arrangements  of  society  that  he 
objects  to  any  legislation  tending  to  alter  them.  Now 
workmen  are  anything  but  satisfied,  and  it  would  be 
strange  if  they  were. 

The  Chelsea  election  ought  to  afford  matter  for  re¬ 
flection  to  all  who  forecast  the  future  of  English  politics. 
The  name  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  a  symbol  for  the  most 
far-going  Radicalism — to  use  a  mild  word — which  has 
yet  found  its  way  into  Parliament.  There  was  an  eager 
desire  upon  the  part,  not  only  of  the  Conservatives,  but 
of  many  Liberals,  to  unseat  him.  The  publicans  threw 
all  their  weight  on  the  side  of  the  Conservative  candi¬ 
date.  The  Temperance  party  started  a  candidate  of  their 
own  and  plumped  for  him.  Yet  Sir  Charles  Dilke  headed 
the  poll.  The  explanation  is  possibly  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  there  are  two  flourishing  workmen’s  clubs  in 
the  borough  of  Chelsea,  organised  not  by  philanthropists, 
but  by  the  men  themselves.  Political  intelligence  and 
interest  have  been  highly  developed  among  these  bodies, 
and  their  members  took  up  the  cause  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
with  extraordinary  enthusiasm.  If  by  the  next  election 
such  clubs  have  sprung  up  generally  through  the  metro¬ 
politan  districts,  I  venture  to  predict  a  Striking  discom¬ 
fiture,  not  only  for  the  Conservatives,  but  for  lukewarm 
Liberals.  It  is  to  such  signs  as  these  that  Mr  Gladstone 
should  look  before  he  draws  up  the  plan  of  his  campaign. 
He  has  forfeited  much  of  that  confidence  which  was  so 
generously  reposed  in  him  in  1868  ;  but  workmen  know 
what  service  he  can  do  them  if  he  is  willing.  Let  him 
bid  boldly  for  their  support,  and  it  will  not  be  wanting. 

E.  S.  Beeslt. 


PROSPECTS  OF  LIBERALISM  IN  SCOTLAND. 

A  net  loss  of  nine  seats  to  the  Liberal  party  in  Scot¬ 
land  has  sufficed  to  create  alarm  in  the  loudest  champions 
of  Mr  Gladstone’s  Government.  Scotland  still  returns 
more  than  twice  as  many  Liberals  as  Tories,  but  con¬ 
sidering  the  hopes  of  the  Liberals,  that  Scotland  would 
return  a  clean  representation,  leaving  not  a  single  Con¬ 
servative  north  of  the  Tweed,  it  is  obvious  there  is  a 
great  falling  off*.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  Is  it  the 
Conservative  reaction  ?  The  question  is  important, 
because  on  a  right  answer  to  it  depends  whether  the 
Liberal  party  will  retrieve  its  position,  or  flounder  deeper 
in  the  mud.  Is  the  reaction  due  to  permanent  disgust 
with  Liberal  principles  among  an  increasing  number  of 
the  population,  or  to  causes  temporary  in  their  nature, 
and  capable  ,of  being  easily  removed  ?  In  order  to 
arrive  at  just  conclusions,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  at 
what  points  the  Liberal  armour  has  been  pierced.  Now 
we  shall  find,  as  might  be  expected,  every  degree  of 
resistance,  from  Dundee,  where  the  Conservative  small 
shot  rattled  off*  the  constituency  like  rain  from  a  mackin¬ 
tosh,  to  South  Ayrshire,  where  Sir  David  Wedderburn 
retired,  and  a  seat  was  handed  over  to  the  enemy  with¬ 
out  a  blow  being  struck.  The  most  cursory  inspection, 
however,  shows  that  the  Liberal  losses  have  been  chiefly 
in  the  counties,  which,  at  the  last  general  election,  were 
recovered  by  great  efforts  from  the  landlords  and  faggot 
voters.  That,  however,  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive 
or  strictly  accurate  account. 

The  representation  of  Scotland  naturally  divides  itself 
into  three  groups ;  the  large  towns  returning  twelve 
members  ;  the  smaller  burghs  united  for  the  election  of 
members  of  Parliament,  returning  fourteen  members, 
and  the  counties,  which  return  all  the  others.  No 
change  has  been  made  in  the  representation  of  the 
Universities,  and  we  may  leave  them  out  of  account. 
How,  then,  does  the  Conservative  reaction  stand  in  the 


large  towns  ?  The  Tories  spared  neither  cost  nor  can¬ 
didates,  and  the  assault  was  general  along  the  wholo^ 
line.  But  nowhere  did  a  majority  of  Conservatives  go¬ 
to  the  poll,  and  the  only  Tory  returned  creeps  in  as^ 
minority  member  of  the  three-cornered  constitoeiKy  of 
Glasgow.  This,  although  to  be  deplored,  is  not  surprising^ 
Owing  to  the  suddenness  of  the  dissolution,  and  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  two  of  the  Liberal  candidates,  Messrs  Dalglish 
and  Graham,  there  was  no  possibility  of  organising  tho 
Liberals  so  as  to  carry  three  men.  Had  there  been  time, 
it  could  have  been  done.  Even  throwing  the  Irish  vote- 
out  of  account,  enough  Liberal  votes  were  scored  to  have 
given  each  of  three  Liberal  candidates  a  majority  of  500- 
over  the  highest  Tory.  But  with  the  ballot,  the  sudden¬ 
ness  of  the  election,  and  a  plethora  of  candidates,  a  Tory 
just  managed  to  creep  in.  Against  this  loss,  we  may  set 
off  the  fact  that  both  the  Literal  members  will  be  in  tbe^ 
van  of  the  party ;  they  are  both  advanced  Liberals,^ 
equally  ready  to  do  justice  to  the  land  and  the  church - 
Setting  aside  this  equivocal  Tory  success,  the  defeat  oP 
the  reaction  was  universal  and  overwhelming.  A  very" 
respectable  Tory  candidate,  adorning  himself  with  a  few 
advanced  opinions,  wooed  the  capital  city,  where  threa 
Liberals  contended  for  two  scats.  Ho  came  in  at  tha 
bottom  of  the  poll.  In  Dundee  four  Liberals  wero 
candidates  for  two  seats.  A  Tory  opponent  scored  a. 
few  hundreds,  while  the  number  of  Liberal  votes  could 
not  have  been  less  than  14,000.  In  Aberdeen  the  net 
Tory  strength  is  about  700  out  of  14,000,  and  altliongb 
at  this  election  a  larger  number  of  votes  was  scored  for 
a  candidate  who  sports  “  independent  ”  colours,  it 
indicates  no  accession  of  Tory  strength,  but  only  Liberal 
dissatisfaction  with  the  sitting  member.  We  may  tbu^ 
fairly  conclude  that  in  the  eight  large  towns  of  Scotland 
the  Conservative  reaction  was  nowhere,  and  the  assaults 
made  on  Liberal  seats  only  served  to  bring  into  pro¬ 
minence  the  ludicrous  weakness  of  the  Conservative 
party. 

In  the  small  burghs,  arranged  in  fourteen  groups,, 
each  of  which  returns  a  member  to  Parliament,  the 
Liberal  party  never  was  so  strong  as  in  the  larger  towns,, 
and  it  has  sustained  two  losses.  Mr  Craufurd  has  lost 
his  seat  for  the  Ayr  Burghs  by  a  small  majority,  of  iess^ 
than  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  votes  polled ;  and  the  Lord 
Advocate  was  in  a  minority  of  two,  1,042  votes  being 
polled.  The  other  seats  attacked  by  the  Conservatives 
repelled  the  enemy  by  large,  although  not  overwhelming 
majorities.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  bo  allowed  that  in  some 
of  the  groups  parties  are  so  nearly  balanced  that  the 
personal  popularity  of  the  candidate  is  sufficient  to- 
incline  the  scale,  and  equally  it  must  be  allowed  that 
that  is  not  a  healthy  state.  The  next  election  will  almost 
infallibly  restore  the  representation  to  the  Liberals,  and. 
with  that  sure  hope  we  may  dismiss  all  lamentation. 
Fortunately,  however,  we  need  not  go  so  far  for  consola¬ 
tion.  The  position  of  the  advanced  Liberals  has  im¬ 
proved.  Professor  Bryce  came  very  near  wresting  the 
Wick  Burghs  from  Mr  Pender,  backed  though  he  was 
by  all  the  influence  of  the  deservedly  popular  Duke  of 
Sutherland.  Dumfries  gpves  us  Mr  Noel,  who  will  bo- 
not  merely  a  vote  but  a  voice  on  the  right  side ;  Mr 
Aytoun  has  been  replaced  by  Mr  Reid  ;  Mr  Merry  gives 
place  to  Mr  Ramsay ;  and  last  of  all,  the  place  that 
knew  Mr  Bonverie  will,  we  trust,  be  a  long  time  before 
it  renews  its  acquaintance  with  him.  Mr  Bouverie  was 
great  in  precedents,  but  if  be  had  been  the  best  black- 
letter  lawyer  that  ever  lived  it  would  not  have  atoned  for- 
his  numerous  backslidings.  That  Mr  Bouverie  often 
deserted  his  leader  at  a  critical  moment  is  an  ofi*ence  for 
which  he  would  not  have  been  severely  punished,  if  it 
had  not  been  that  he  only  deserted  his  party  when  his 
party  was  most  true  to  its  principles.  To  get  rid  of  Mr 
Bonverie  and  Mr  Aytoun  is  more  than  a  set-off*  to  the^ 
gain  of  two  seats  by  the  Conservatives. 

The  phenomenon  hitherto  witnessed  in  England — 
that  Literalism  flourishes  in  the  large  towns,  and  thrives 
poorly  among  tho  sparse  populations,  is  still  visible  in 
Scotland  without  the  large  exceptions  that  have  to  be 
made  in  England.  In  the  Scotch  large  towns  Conser¬ 
vatism  is  nowhere  in  the  race ;  in  the  small  burghs  it  isr. 
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jasfc  strong  enongb,  in  a  rare  instance,  to  snatch  a  pre¬ 
carious  victorj  from  an  unpopular  candidate ;  but  in  the 
counties  a  Conservative  reaction  has  reared  itself  por¬ 
tentously.  Eight  counties  have  fallen  to  the  enemy, 
against  two  won  by  the  Liberals.  The  county  represen¬ 
tation  is  now  equally  divided  between  the  two  parties. 
The  two  Liberal  victories  present  features  of  some  in¬ 
terest,  but  of  no  great  importance.  Viscount  Macduff 
has  turned  out  the  Conservative  member  for  Elgin  and 
Nairn,  but  the  contest  lay  quite  as  much  between  the 
Duffs  and  the  Grants  as  between  Liberalism  and  Con¬ 
servatism.  The  recovery  of  Renfrewshire  is  a  subject 
of  hearty  congratulation  apart  altogether  from  the  poli¬ 
tical  issues  involved.  Colonel  Campbell,  who  succeeded 
Mr  Bruce,  won  the  seat  at  a  cost  of  hi.  Ss.  4d.  for  every 
vote  that  he  polled.  Between  him  and  his  Whig  rival, 
Colonel  Mure,  there  was  not  a  pin’s  head  to  choose ; 
their  views  were  identical  on  all  questions  of  interest  to 
the  constituency ;  and  the  only  difference  between  them 
was  that  one  would  sit  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  Speaker.  Many  Liberals  abstained  from 
voting,  and  a  glonous  Conservative  victory,  as  it  was 
called,  was  won.  Behold,  the  jubilant  Tory  press 
shouted,  the  spectre  of  Conservative  reaction  in  Scot¬ 
land  !  The  triumph  has  been  short-lived,  and  the 
Standard  moralises  on  the  mutability  of  human  affairs. 
There  is,  however,  no  fickleness  whatever ;  all  honest 
men  felt  shocked  and  mortified  by  the  knowledge  that 
upwards  of  10,000?.  had  been  spent  in  eliciting  their 
political  opinions.  They  did  not  want  to  be  doctored 
with  gold,  and  about  five  hundred  men,  who,  on  the 
foimer  occasion,  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  vote,  now 
came  forward  to  wipe  off  the  deep  stain  that  had  been 
left  on  the  constituency.  This  is  a  notable  triumph  of 
political  purity.  Fortunately  Scotland  has  not  been 
disgraced  by  the  deep  corruption  that  has  so  often  been 
exposed  in  English  constituencies,  and  many  thanks  are 
due  to  the  men  of  Renfrewshire,  who  have  read  a  lesson 
to  all  candidates  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  regard  to  the  eight 
counties  that  have  gone  over  to  the  Conservative  camp 
is  that,  except  in  Perthshire,  they  were  gained  by  small 
majorities,  and  that  several  of  them  were  won  or 
retained,  at  the  last  general  election,  by  small  majorities. 
The  elections  were  held,  for  the  most  part,  after  many 
great  victories  were  won  by  the  Conservatives,  and  the 
exertions  of  the  Liberals  had  begun  to  slacken.  But, 
making  all  allowance,  and  granting  that  the  balance  is 
small,  still  there  is  the  fact  that  the  balance  in  18G8 
was  in  favour  of  the  Liberals,  and  now  is  against  them. 
Is  it  that  the  dissenters  have  retired  in  sulkiness  to 
their  tents  ?  Something,  but  not  much,  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  that  cause.  The  real  explanation  lies  on  the  surface. 

Gladstone  has  been  in  office  five  years  without 
winning  a  single  victory  on  behalf  of  the  Scotch  farmer. 
He  has  not  even  abolished  hypothec.  It  may  be  urged 
that  Mr  Gladstone  could  not  induce  the  English  wing 
of  the  party  to  help  him,  because  the  English  landlords 
were^  scared  and  alarmed  lest  they  should  lose  the  power 
of  distress.  That  is  true,  but  it  is  no  answer  to  the 
Scotch  farmer.  Nay,  it  is  worse  than  no  answer ;  it  is 
a.  confession  of  the  impotence  of  the  Liberal  party  to 
give  justice  to  the  farmer.  What  makes  the  matter 
worse  is  that  Mr  Disraeli’s  Government  is  extremely 
likely  to  abolish  hypothec ;  at  least,  it  will  do  so,  if  it 
possesses  an  atom  of  political  foresight.  Nearly  every 
Conservative  candidate  in  Scotland  has  either  pledged 
himself  to  the  abolition  of  hypothec,  or  has,  at  least,  put 
up  the  flag  of  surrender.  Hence  we  have  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  spectacle  presented  to  the  bewildered  farmer.  He 
has  been  taught  to  look  of  late  years  to  Liberals  as  men 
not  afraid  to  burn  their  skins  in  helping  a  neighbour  out 
of  a  fire  ;  but  he  sees  a  reform  shunted  by  the  advanced 
Government  of  Mr  Gladstone,  which,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  is  taken  up  by  the  Tories  themselves.  How 
can  a  farmer  be  expected  to  incur  the  vexatious  perse¬ 
cution  ^of  landlords  and  factors  on  behalf  of  a  party 
which  is  so  little  inclined  or  able  to  help  him  ? 

These  observations  are  borne  out  conclusively  by  the 
facts.  Among  the  southern  counties,  scoring  seven  to 


the  Conservatives,  was  there  a  single  Liberal  candidate 
prepared  to  do  justice  to  the  farmers  ?  If  they  were,  the? 
took  good  care  to  hide  their  light  under  a  bushel.  The 
addresses  of  the  Liberal  candidates  talked  in  a  general 
vague  sort  of  way  of  modifying  the  Game  Laws,  but 
farmers  unfortunately  are  accustomed  to  that  sort  of 
thing.  Let  the  political  student  now  cast  his  eye 
northward  and  mark  the  difference.  Mr  Barclay,  the 
tenant  farmers’  candidate,  walked  the  course.  The 
Times,  in  its  election  intelligence,  provided  him  with  au 
opponent,  but  no  one  appeared  on  the  nomination  day. 
In  Kincardineshire,  Sir  George  Balfour,  who  was  elected 
on  the  farmers’  ticket,  was  opposed  by  an  able  and 
much-respected  gentleman  in  the  county,  who  also  was 
very  advanced  on  farmers’  questions.  Sir  George, 
however,  won  at  a  canter.  Mr  Fordyce,  in  East 
Aberdeenshire,  was  not  disturbed ;  and  it  w’ould  have 
been  well  for  the  son  of  the  famous  deer-stalker  if  he 
had  kept  to  his  chambers  in  Lincoln’s-inn  instead  of 
trying  to  turn  out  Mr  McCombie.  Mr  Edward  Ross 
scored  under  400,  and  the  eminent  cattle-breeder  was 
returned  by  upwards  of  2,400.  Such  a  victory  in  a 
county  which,  only  a  few  years  ago,  was  represented  by 
a  Conservative,  ought  to  teach  a  lesson.  The  leaders 
of  the  Liberal  party  will,  perhaps,  now  be  able  to  con¬ 
sider  Scotch  questions,  and  we  commend  the  defeat  of 
the  Tories  in  the  north,  as  well  as  their  victories  in  the 
south,  to  a  candid  consideration. 

In  Inverness-shire  and  South  Ayrshire  a  Liberal 
candidate  was  ready,  but  was  unable  to  pass  the  farmer's 
catechism.  “Will  you  give  a  joint  right  in  the  ground 
game  to  the  ’  tenants  ?  ”  Certainly,  was  the  answer. 
“  Will  you  vote  for  a  Bill  making  all  contracts  illegal 
that  would  deprive  the  tenant  of  his  joint  right  ?”  The 
candidates  refused  to  sanction  interference  with  “  free¬ 
dom  of  contract ;  ”  and  that  abstract  theory  cost  the 
Liberals  two  counties — tamely  surrendered  to  the  Tories 
without  a  struggle.  Nothing  could  more  clearly  show 
that  the  Whig  party  is  used  up  than  its  resistance  to 
demands  which,  if  they  err  at  all,  cannot  at  all  events 
be  described  as  extravagant.  What  makes  it  so  ludicrous 
is  that  by  another  general  election  the  Tories  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  educated  up  to  the  point ;  and  thus,  as  in 
the  case  of  hypothec,  the  Liberals  find  themselves  out- 
I  stripped  in  the  race.  The  farmers  are  determined  to 
have  the  means  of  protecting  themselves  from  ground 
game,  and,  with  a  moderation  that  does  not  seem  to  be 
properly  appreciated,  they  do  not  in  general,  at  present, 
demand  more.  But  that  is  precisely  what  the  Liberal 
landlords  are  no  more  disposed  to  lot  them  have  than 
the  Tory  landlords.  Why  then  should  the  farmers  put 
themselves  out  of  the  way  to  settle  the  mighty  question 
of  Tweedledum  or  Tweedledee  ?  Some  of  the  candidates, 
with  a  coolness  that  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  a 
higher  region,  implored  the  farmers  not  to  be  led  away 
by  little  local  grievances  like  game,  and  recommended 
them,  in  a  spirit  of  rare  magnanimity,  to  turn  tbeir 
attention  to  imperial  questions.  Perhaps  that  sort  of 
thing  is  now  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  since  it  appears 
that  a  subject  is  not  worthy  the  notice  of  a  great  states¬ 
man  unless  it  is  as  far  away  as  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 
The  farmers  somehow,  being  behind  in  patriotism,  do 
not  see  things  quite  in  that  light,  and  they  have  pretty 
well  made  up  their  minds  to  put  a  stop  to  a  system  by 
which  the  landlord,  after  getting  one  rent  out  of  his 
tenant,  puts  on  wild  animals  to  devour  his  crops,  and 
gets  a  second  rent  for  them.  That,  then,  is  the  secret 
of  Tory  victories  in  Scotland.  Will  the  liberal  party 
take  the  lesson  to  heart  ?  W.  A.  Hunter. 


THE  FARMERS*  LITTLE  BILL. 

BY  ONE  OP  THEM. 

The  farmers  will  have  a  nice  little  bill  to  present  to 
their  “  friends  ”  who  are  now  coming  into  office.  The 
promissory  notes  in  favour  of  remission  of  rates  and 
taxes  which  they  have  to  show  will  be  a  considerable 
item,  and  it  will  be  no  easy  task  for  the  Conservative 
Government  to  meet  those  liabilities.  The  repeal  of  the 
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Halt  Tax,  and  snch  remission  of  local  taxation  as  will 
be  accepted  by  the  farmers,  will  together  amount  to  at 
least  9,500,OOOZ.  annnally,  and  these  are  by  no  means 
the  only  demands  which  they  have  to  make  upon  their 
friends.  Various  promised  benefits,  on  which  no  money 
value  can  be  put,  will  also  be  expected,  and  cannot  be 
denied  without  utter  discredit.  First  and  foremost 
there  is  security  for  tenants’  capital.  That  is  a  subject 
which  Mr  Disraeli  and  his  friends  are  pledged  to  deal 
with.  ^Next  comes  the  reform,  if  not  the  repeal,  of  the 
Game  Laws,  which  cannot  long  be  deferred,  although 
the  Conservatives,  as  a  party,  have  generally  fought  shy 
of  the  question  in  their  electoral  addresses  and  speeches. 
The  settlement  of  these  two  great  questions  will  be 
fraught  with  especial  diflSculties  to  a  Conservative  Go¬ 
vernment.  Between  his  landlord  supporters  in  the 
House  and  his  tenant  supporters  out  of  it,  Mr  Disraeli 
will  need  all  his  cleverness  to  enable  him  to  avoid  an 
open  rupture  within  his  party.  Any  Tenant-right  or 
Game  Bill  which  goes  too  far  for  the  landlords  will 
have  no  chance  of  passing  without  the  aid  of  the  Liberal 
party;  and  any  Bill  which  does  not  go  far  enough 
will  be  utterly  unsatisfactory  to  the  tenants.  On  the 
Game  question,  at  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  landlords 
and  tenants  are  far  from  agreement ;  and  if  the  majority 
of  English  farmers  are  foolish  enough  to  accept  a  per¬ 
missive  Tenant-right  Bill,  it  will  not  be  long  before  they 
find  out  how  grievously  they  have  been  gulled.  With 
snch  difficulties  as  these,  in  addition  to  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way,  we  fear  we  cannot  congratulate  the 
farmers  upon  the  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  of 
their  little  bill. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party  will  do  their  best  to  act  np  to  their  role  of 
farmers’  friends.”  They  have  found  it  easy  enough  to 
do  this  when  out  of  office,  at  no  other  cost  than  that  of 
finding  fault  with  their  opponents.  Now  that  they  will 
have  the  responsibilities  of  Government  upon  them,  the 
difficulty  of  sustaining  the  part  will  be  considerably 
increased.  Fortunately  for  them  their  clients  are  men  of 
much  endurance,  prone  indeed  to  grumble,  but  slow  to  act. 
A  great  deal  of  political  capital,  too,  may  be  made  out 
of  the  readjustment  of  local  taxation,  a  question  which 
the  farmers  have  foolishly  allowed  their  leaders  in  the 
Chambers  of  Agriculture  to  force  into  the  foremost 
place  in  their  programme  of  agricultural  legislation. 
Upon  this  question  the  members  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  their  supporters 
are  sufficiently  united,  and,  apart  from  the  very  great 
intrinsic  difficulties  of  practical  legislation  upon  it,  Mr 
Disraeli  will  have  nothing  to  fear  and  much  to  hope  for 
in  attempting  to  alter  the  incidence  of  the  rates.  As  to 
the  Malt  Tax,  he  will  have  to  wait  for  a  very  large 
“  windfall  ”  in  the  shape  of  an  unexpected  surplus 
before  he  can  attempt  to  deal  with  that.  But  these  two 
items  in  the  farmers’  little  bill  are,  after  all,  of  very 
small  comparative  importance.  The  Scottish  tenants  as 
a  body,  and  the  more  advanced  of  the  English  tenants, 
care  little  or  nothing  about  them,  seeing  plainly  enough 
that  the  reforms  which  are  chiefly  needed  in  the  interests 
of  farmers,  labourers,  and  consumers  alike  are  those 
which  will  radically  alter  the  laws  of  land,  land  tenancy, 
and  game.  To  such,  any  legislation  which  Mr  Disraeli’s 
Government  is  likely  to  attempt  will  afford  no  satis¬ 
faction. 

That  some  kind  of  legislation  on  these  important  ques¬ 
tions  will  be  attempted  by  the  Conservative  Government 
is  very  likely.  As  we  have  before  observed,  the  Tenant- 
right  and  Game  questions  cannot  decently  be  shelved. 
Even  as  to  the  Land  Laws,  which  Mr  Disraeli  will  be 
most  loth  of  all  to  deal  with,  some  trifling  ameliorations 
may  be  vouchsafed  by  way  of  a  sop  to  Cerberus.  But 
anything  in  the  way  of  the  reform  of  these  laws  short  of 
the  abolition  of  primogeniture  and  entail  will  be  the 
reverse  of  a  benefit,  as  being  calculated  to  perpetuate  a 
bad  system  under  slightly  less  objectionable  conditions. 
The  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  anything  of  the 
nature  of  a  compromise  on  the  question  of  legal  security 
to  the  capital  of  tenants.  Fancy,  for  instance,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  Mr  Disraeli’s  “  easier  solution  ”  of  the  tenant- 


right  difficulty — a  solution  that  he  evidently  thinks 
highly  of,  as  he  propounded  it  to  the  farmers  who 
had  the  .honour  of  dining  with  him  hoth  at  Ayles¬ 
bury  and  at  Newport  Pagnell.  That  solution  is  a  two 
years’  notice  to  quit!  Beyond  this  he  thinks  very 
little  legislation  will  be  required  to  render  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  landlord  and  tenant  all  that  can  be  desired. 
He  distinctly  offered  this  absurd  scheme  in  the  place  of 
Messrs  Howard  and  Read’s  admirable  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Bill,  to  which  he  had  just  been  referring.  As  to 
any  alteration  of  the  Game  Laws,  we  know  pretty  well 
what  we  have  to  expect.  It  is  no  secret  that  Mr  Ward 
Hunt  has  a  Bill  prepared  on  the  basis  of  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Game  Laws,  and 
if  it  is  at  all  faithful  to  the  source  from  which  it  is 
derived,  we  may  without  injustice  condemn  it  unseen. 
The  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  preponderance  of  evidence  upon  which 
they  should  have  been  based,  and  any  Act  of  Parliament 
embodying  them  would  be  worse  than  useless.  Such  a 
one-sided  compromise  would  not  be  accepted  by  English 
farmers,  much  less  by  Scottish  tenants  and  the  public 
generally.  On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  farmers  of  this  countiy  will  have  cause  to  rue  the 
share  which  they  have  had  in  placing  the  Conservative 
party  at  the  head  of  affairs.  W.  E.  B. 


CONSERVATIVE  REACTION  IN  FRANCE. 

The  present  position  of  France  teaches  us  a  severe 
lesson.  No  sound  Republican  will  deny  that  that  demo¬ 
cratic  commonwealth  is  most  perfectly  constructed  in 
which  the  best  institutions  come  out  of  the  votes  of  all 
men.  It  must  bo  the  aim  of  a  true  Commonwealth  to 
confer  upon  each  citizen  the  same  right.  Universal 
sufiTrage  is  hence  the  natural  principle.  Its  immediate 
application,  however,  must  depend  on  circumstances. 
At  least,  such.will  necessarily  be  the  opinion  of  every  one 
whose  notions  of  progress  are  not  shut  up  within  a  single 
doctrinaire  formula.  The  snflfi’age,  in  our  view,  is  a  means  ; 
not  an  end.  The  end  ought,  before  all,  to  be  kept  steadily 
in  view.  A  Party  of  Progress  that  wishes  to  do  away 
with  aristocratic  privilege,  with  feudalist  land  laws,  with 
ecclesiastical  abuses,  with  monarchical  misrule,  should 
carefully  study  the  condition  of  the  public  mind  in  all 
classes,  so  as  to  be  able  to  frame  institutions  which  will 
ensure  the  object,  and  guarantee  the  result,  of  its  strug¬ 
gles.  “The  world,”  said  Luther,  “is  like  a  drunken 
boor.  Lift  him  np  into  the  saddle  from  one  side,  he  will 
at  once  tumble  over  on  the  other !  ”  Now,  Luther  was 
given  to  very  unvarnished  expressions.  In  more  Parlia¬ 
mentary  language,  we  may  say  that  there  are  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  it  is  not  advisable  to  apply  the  Rights 
of  Man  without  any  precaution,  and  that  safety  for 
free  institutions  is  occasionally  only  to  be  obtained  by 
temporary  restrictions. 

French  Democracy  has  acted  on  a  different  maxim, 
and  now  finds  itself  in  a  vicious  circle.  Its  leaders  have 
generally  been  noted  for  their  love  of  formulas  which 
seemed  to  promise  a  mathematical  equality.  In  doctrine, 
this  is  beautiful ;  and  the  advocates  of  snch  absolute 
equality  were,  no  doubt,  moved  by  the  most  generous 
impulses ;  but  the  result  has  been  deplorable  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  That  equal,  direct,  and  universal  suffrage  which 
was  said  to  symbolise  the  Sovereignty  of  the  People,  and 
to  implicate,  logically,  the  Republican  form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  itself,  has  been  repeatedly  the  means  of  destroying 
the  Republic.  In  1848,  it  produced  a  Constituent  As¬ 
sembly  whose  majority,  though  proclaiming  the  Republic 
under  the  pressure  of  the  people  of  Paris,  was  com¬ 
posed  of  men  who  held  reactionary  views.  In  1849, 
it  produced  a  Legislative  Assembly  whose  majo¬ 
rity  distinctly  followed  leaders  of  various  royalist  parties 
— Orleanists,  Legitimists,  and  Ultramontanists.  Louis 
Napoleon,  having  dissolved  this  Royalist  Assembly  in 
his  own  Imperial  interest,  and  established  a  system  of 
terror  in  the  towns  where  the  Republican  sentiment 
prevailed,  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  mould  the  rural 
mind  to  the  Bonapartist  pattern — partly  by  fraud,  no 
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of  democratic  power  ought,  therefore,  not  to  be  decided 
without  due  attention  being  paid ’to  facta  ;  for  if  once 
the  “  majesty  of  the  people  ”  seems  to  cover  a  reaction¬ 
ary  issue  as  with  a  consecrated  garment,  the  voice  of 
true  enlightenment  will  struggle  in  vain  against  the 
tumultuous  roar  of  prejudiced  ignorance. 

Karl  Blijid; 


doubt ;  but  partly,  also,  because  the  gross  ignorance  of 
the  peasantry  furnished  a  pliable  material  for  reaction. 
There  are  French  departments  in  which  the  proportion 
of  the  utterly  uninstructed,  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  rises  to  60,  70,  even  75  per  cent.— such  as,  for 
instance,  Corsica  and  the  Vendee ;  and  these  parts  of 
France  have  made  the  most  desperate  stand  against  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

Under  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  the  electoral  system  had 
been  of  the  narrowest  aristocratic  character.  Scarcely 
less  80  was  that  of  the  Orleans  Monarchy,  in  spite 
of  its  having  been  founded  on  the  barricades.  Out  of 
the  33,000,000  inhabitants,  or  6-7,000,000  adult  men,  not 
more  than  2*^, 000  had  then  the  franchise.  The  landed 
and  highest-moneyed  classes  alone  swayed  the  country ; 
and.  at  the  present  day,  it  seems  scarcely  credible  that 
ao  total  a  compression  of  the  popular  element  could  be 
maintained  for  eighteen  years  on  such  a  volc^ic  soil. 
It  was 
against 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  STRAUSS, 
asked  a  corresp 


“  Who  now  reads  Strauss  ?  ”  _ _ 

morning  journal  the  other  day.  This  is  one  of  those  queg" 
tions  which  are  unanswerable,  as  Professor  Ferrier  used  to 
say,  not  because  they  cannot  oe  answered,  but  because  it  ig 
absurd  to  ask  them.  Who  now  reads  Erasmus,  or  Bayle,  or 
the  bulk  of  Voltaire,  or  even  Hume,  or  Homeric  Wolff,  or 
Niebuhr,  or  any  other  writer  whose  work  was  mainly  of  the 
destructive  sort  ?  Who,  a  generation  hence,  will  read  Kant 
if  Hegel  should  yet  turn  out  to  be  intelligible,  or  if  some 
metaphysician  arise  in  the  interval  whom  it  may  be  possible 
to  understand  1  Probably  few,  except  students  of  the  history 
of  opinions,  which  can  only  be  seen  truly  when  seen  in  the 
atmosphere  and  soil  in  which  they  grew.  The  speculations  of 
constructive  thinkers  have  a  perpetual  life,  because  the  best 
positive  thinking  is  always  in  Chance  with  the  nature  of 
things,  and  the  oldest  philosophies  are  still  partly  true.  But 
the  mere  critic,  especially  if  he  be  a  Samson,  and  the  more 
effectually  he  does  his  work,  buries  himself  in  the  ruins  of  the 
superstitions  he  pulls  down.  A  reputation  cannot  outlive  an 
error,  nor  the  utility  of  a  critic  the  vitality  of  a  false  opinion. 
Strauss  was,  perhaps,  more  than  a  critic,  but  the  work  which 
was  distinctly  his  was  critical  in  the  high  sense  ;  and  if  heig 
no  longer  read,  it  is  because  his  opponents  have  shifted  their 
ground  on  the  one  side,  and  because,  on  the  other,  he  has 
cleared  a  space  for  the  less  negative  efforts  of  that  H^uan 
whom,  the  correspondent  above  quoted  says,  “people  now 
read.” 

Bedridden  Orthodoxy,  ever  whining  that  it  is  in  perfect 
health,  denies  indeed  that  it  has  changed  its  posture.  It  is  a 
question  of  fact,  but  Orthodoxy  is  a  feebler  Bourbon,  and  has 
learnt  nothing  and  forgotten  everything.  The  result  of  the 
last  half-century’s  struggle,  says  an  evangelical  historian,  is 
that  “  the  Christian  doctrine  regarding  the  Person  of  Chriit 
is  now  more  extensively  acquiesced  in.”  In  point  of  fact,  do 
Christian  doctrine,  precisely  because  this  is  the  central  and 
characteristic  doctrine  of  Christianity,  has  undergone  so 
many  metamorphoses  as  that  which  formulates  the  uature  of 
the  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion.  By  way  of  prelimi¬ 
nary,  and  as  furnishing  a  measure  of  the  “  rate  of  curvature,*’ 
its  course  of  development  may  be  roughly  sketched.  For 
rather  more  than  a  century  after  his  death  Jesus  was  wor¬ 
shipped  simply  as  a  man  who  had  been  deified  and  had  ptassed 
up  bodily  into  the  heavens.  From  the  middle  of  the  second 
to  the  end  of  the  third  centuries  he  was  worshipped  as  the 
Logos  incarnate,  the  secondary  god  become  man  ;  he  had 
therefore  a  relative  deity,  but  was  not  yet  God  in  the  highest 
sense.  In  589  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Holy  Ghost  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father,  and  the 
second  person  of  the  Trinity  was  raised  to  an  equality  with 
the  first.  The  barbarian  invasions  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  accelerated  the  process,  for  the  Franks  were  con-^^^ 
verted  from  the  worship  of  Woden  to  that  of  Christ, 
became  their  supreme  God  ;  and  all  through  the  earlier;-^ 
middle  ages,  down  to  the  twelfth  century,  Christ  is  repre^ 
sented  in  Christian  iconography  as  the  Creator,  as  appearing  g 
to  the  prophets,  and  generally  as  doing  everything  which  is 
now  ascribed  to  the  Father.  At  this  highest  stage  of  sub¬ 
limation  the  “  return  of  the  curve  ”  l&giiis,  and  passes 
through  points  exactly  parallel  with  its  ascent.  We  cannot 
describe  it  here,  but  the  process  consisted  in  gradually  adding 
on  human  attributes  to  the  personality  of  Christ  and  melting 
his  divine  ones  into  the  general  Trinity.  To  both  parts  of 
the  process  no  one  in  this  century  has  contributed  so  power¬ 
fully  as  Strauss,  if  to  the  former  only  indirectly.  He  has 
compelled  the  orthodox  party  to  seek  a  new  solution  of  the 
old  puzzle  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  and  in  their  prac¬ 
tical  work  to  lay  more  stress  on  his  humanity  than  his 
divinity  ;  he  has  driven  the  Rationalists  from  their  masked 
batteries  into  the  open  plain ;  and  he  has  lightened 
the  difficulties  of  the  metaphysicians  who  felt  moved  to 
explain  the  Incarnation  on  grounds  of  pure  reason,  and  of 
the  physical  philosophers  who  feel  the  supernatural  in  their 
w’ay.  On  these  three  fields  of  speculation  the  spoils  of  war 
belong  to  Strauss  ;  but  as  the  victory  itself  may  be  disputed,  we 
will  call,  from  the  first,  witnesses  of  unimpeachable  oitho- 
doxy,  and,  from  the  other  tw’o,  equally  unimpeachable  facte. 

W riting  about  ten  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Leben 
JesUy  Hagenbach,  an  historian  of  doctrines,  asserts  that  all 
orthodox  writers  agree  in  admitting  that  the  received  terms 


such  a  volcanic  soil, 
the  ill-advised  resistance  of  Louis  Philippe 
the  enfranchisement  even  of  the  “  capacities  — 
that  is,  of  the  learned  class — which  brought  about  his 
overthrow.  Thereupon,  by  a  decree  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  the  portals  were  all  at  once  flung  open  to 
the  entire  population.  Universal,  equal,  and  direct 
suffrage  was  introduced. 

It  was  a  bold  measure ;  bolder  by  far  than  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  Republic  itself, — but  by  no  means  so 
commendable.  For,  the  paramount  question  after  a 
revolutionary  success  is,  in  our  opinion,  how  to  save  the 
political  conquests  that  have  just  been  achieved.  Better 
not  to  venture  upon  revolution  at  all,  if,  on  the  morrow 
after  it,  its  strong  positions  are  carelessly  handed  over 
to  the  first  comer.  If  a  party  in  the  State  have  the 
courage  to  strike  out  a  fresh  path  for  the  nation,  they 
ought  to  have  the  courage  also  of  keeping  to  their  work 
until  the  thicket  is  well  cleared,  and  room  is  made  for 
the  march  of  progress.  The  moral  timidity  which 
shrinks  from  that  task  verges  practically  upon  frivolity, 
for  it  only  unsettles  a  nation’s  institutions  without  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  better  structure  in  their  stead.  In  the 
name  of  humanity,  in  the  name  of  that  section  of  man¬ 
kind  whose  more  delicate  nature  suffers  proportionately 
more  deeply  from  prolonged  and  frequent  disturbances 
of  the  public  peace,  it  is  but  right  to  insist  that  men 
who  have  initiated  and  carried  a  great  revolutionary 
movement  should  not  allow  its  practical  results  to  be 
imperilled  and  undone  for  the  sake  of  an  immediate 
application  of  abstract  maxims  of  political  philosophy. 

Once  more,  the  experiment  of  universal,  equal,  and 
direct  suffrage  has  been  made  in  France  in  1871  :  and 
again  the  result  has  been,  under  a  professedly  Repub¬ 
lican  Government,  the  election  of  an  Assembly  in  which 
a  majority,  small  though  it  be,  labours  for  a  Royalist 
Restoration.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  the 
agricultural  masses  in  France,  who  form  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  aggregate  population,  are  still  too  far 
behind  in  political  knowledge  to  be  safe  guardians 
of  a  Republic  proclaimed  at  Paris,  Lyons,  Mar¬ 
seilles,  and  other  advanced  towns.  Freedom  would 
surely  have  gained  if  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage, 
without  being  repealed— for  to  do  that  is  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  now — had  at  least  been  combined  with  an  educa¬ 
tional  test,  and  a  comparatively  stronger  representation 
of  the  towns.  The  Government  of  September  4  either 
lacked  the  wisdom  or  the  moral  courage  to  do  this. 
The  result  has  been  its  own  overthrow ;  the  convulsive 
attempt  of  the  Commune,  in  opposition  to  the  Royalist 
Assembly  ;  the  sanguinary  defeat  of  the  Communalist 
rising ;  the  introduction  of  the  Marshalate,  or  the  rule 
of  the  sword ;  and  the  opening  up  of  a  vista  of  all 
kinds  of  reaction,  to  bo  followed,  we  have  no  doubt,  by 
fresh  revolutions. 

The  sad  repetition  of  this  vicious  circle  shows  that  it 
is  often  possible  for  the  friends  of  freedom  to  recast  the 
form  of  a  government,  but  that  they  have  to  use  some 
care  when  the  proposal  is  made  to  admit  everybody  at 
once,  w  ithout  discrimination,  as  a  guardian  of  the  new 
law.  To  protect  the  cause  of  progress  is  the  first  duty. 
Abstract  maxims  of  individual  right  are  only  a  second 
consideration.  Questions  involving  the  whole  existence 
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of  person  and  nature  are  no  longer  sufficient  to  express  the 
relation  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ,  and 
adds  : — 

It  is  also  now  generally  acknowledged  that  it  is  only  after  more 
profound  philosophical  and  historical  investigations,  that  theolo¬ 
gians  may  expect  both  to  convince  thinking  minds  of  the  idea  of 
a  God-man,  ....  and  to  prove  ....  its  realisation  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

The  subtle  and  profound  Domer,  after  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury’s  further  discussion,  admits  that  the  “  Christological 
difficulty  ”  is  still  unsettled,  and  there  is  also  a  notable 
advance  in  his  way  of  stating  it.  The  difficulty  is  now 
this 

How  the  union  of  God,  not  merely  under  the  type  of  an  impor¬ 
tation  of  power,  but  of  the  incarnation  of  God,  according  to  one 
of  His  special  eternal  modes  of  existence,  viz.,  the  mode  of  being 
of  the  eternal  “  Son,”  who  as  the  absolute  image  of  the  “  Father,” 
is  also  the  archetype  of  the  world  and  mankind,  can  be  consistent 
with  the  existence  of  a  perfect,  t.e.,  a  personal  man. 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  “  Christolomcal  difficulty”  would 
never  have  been  so  stated  if  Strauss  had  never  written  P  that 
the  Son  would  not  have  been  discovered  to  be  the  **  archetype  j 
of  the  world  and  mankind”  but  for  Strauss’s  mythical  theory  ?  I 
and  that  no  writer  before  Strauss  would  have  condemned  the 
“ Son”  and  the  ** Father  ”to  appear  in  inverted  commas  ? 

Domer  also  admits  that  the  human  character  of  Christ  has 
been  kept  more  strictly  in  view,  that  his  high-priestly  office 
is  almost  ignored,  and  that  the  notion  of  expiation  has  been 
substituted  for  that  of  the  punishment  of  Christ.  But  on 
this  point  we  have  English  evidence.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Congregational  Union,  speaking  at  Ipswich  last  autumn  on 
the  “  Decay  of  Theology,”  confessed  that  the  Congregationalists 
had  abandoned  “  the  .old-fashioned  theology,”  that  “  a  change 
had  almost  imperceptibly  pervaded”  their  “whole  tone 
of  speech  and  thought  concerning  ”  Christ,  and  that  they  had 
Jearot  “  not  to  be  ^raid  of  preaching  the  Humanity  as  fully 
as  the  Deity  of  Christ.”  Candid  Nonconformists,  who  are 
among  our  most  liberal  theologians,  as  they  are  our  most 
liberal  politicians,  admit  the  change,  but  deny  that  they  are 
on  an  inclined  plane,  and  need  ever  go  any  further.  It  will 
therefore  be  instructive  to  turn  to  the  Unitarians  and  nation¬ 
alists,  who  were,  from  a  centu^  to  half  a  century  ago,  pretty 
nearly  where  the  Nonconformists  are  now. 

The  most  salient  difference  between  the  old  Rationalists  and 
the  new  is  the  different  value  attached  by  them  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  sacred  writings.  The  former  admitted  the  binding  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  New  Testament,  provided  it  was  rightiv  inter¬ 
preted.  Priestley  and  Belsham  browbeat  John  and  the  other 
Evangelists  like  Old  Bailey  lawyers,  to  wring  admissions  from 
them  in  favour  of  their  Unitarian  clients.  The  German 
Rationalists  spent  a  world  of  ingenuity  in  putting  unnatural 
meanings  on  plain  words.  Strauss  scatter^  all  this  to  the 
winds,  and  the  New  Testament  is  now  interpreted  on  the 
hypothesis  that  its  writers  were  at  least  possessed  of  common 
sense  and  common  honesty.  There  has  been  a  consequent 
advance  in  doctrine.  Channing  could  admit  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  while  denying  his  divinity,  and  displayed,  as 
Kenan  says,  the  captiousness  of  a  schoolman  in  establishing 
against  the  Trinitarians  the  sense  in  which  Christ  was, 
and  the  sense  in  which  he  was  not,  the  Son  of  God.  Mr 
Martineau  would  now  be  more  decisive  in  his  treatment, 
though  no  one  will  say  that  his  idea  of  Christ  is  lower  than 
Channings.  To  Mr  Jowett  Jesus  is  merely  the  world’s  great 
prophet,  but  to  the  old  Rationalists  he  was  a  being  possessing 
miraculous  powers  and  mysterious  attributes.  This  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  range  of  the  supernatural  in  the  minds  of  the 
most  advanced  theologians  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to 
Strauss. 

The  metaphysical  advance  is,  perhaps,  equally  conspicuous. 
Philosophical  progress  consists,  on  one  side,  jn  gradual  eman¬ 
cipation  from  theological  conceptions.  The  filiation  of  meta¬ 
physics  on  theology  has  always  been  closer  in  Germany  than 
m  England,  and  from  Fichte  to  Hegel  every  metaphysical 
system  contained  the  ground-lines  of  a  system  of  theology  in 
which  the  chief  ecclesiasticiil  dogmas  were  shown  to  be  the 
necessary  evolutions  of  nature  or  reason.  Strauss  carried  the 
theories  of  his  master,  He^el,  to  what  appeared  to  him, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  their  logical  conclusions,  and  with 
such  results  as  made  the  orthodox  party  stand  aghast.  The 
theologians  have  accordingly  taken  the  explanations  of  these 
dogmas  into  their  own  hands,  and  probably  no  recent  meta¬ 
physician  of  importance  has  felt  called  upon  to  make  room 
for  them  in  his  system.  Thus  one  stage  more  in  the  progress 
of  metaphysics  is  decisively  accomplished.  If  no  similar 
stage  can  be  traced  in  English  philosophy,  it  is  because  such 
analogues  as  we  have  to  German  metaphysical  systems  begin 
at  the  other  end.  But  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  was  a  transcendental  event,  it  would  clearly  put  a  stop 
to  deductions  from  the  “  Persistence  of  Force.” 
k  If  it  be  said  that  these  results  are  due  to  the  concurrence 
of  many  forces  moving  in  various  directions,  the  a.ssertion 


may  admitted.  But  to  Strauss,  more  than  to  .any  other 
man,  belongs  the  lasting  honour  of  having  initiated  the  move¬ 
ment  which  has  brought  light  and  freedom  to  a  younger 
generation.  A  great  popular  leader  could  say,  in  reviewing  the* 
political  conquests  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  :  “The  gains  of 
England  are  my  gains.”  With  equal  justice,  and  making  a 
yet  nobler  boast,  Straum  might  have  said,  looking  back  on 
®*gh  forty  years  of  strife  and  obloquy,  that  the  gains  oF 
reason  in  the  sphere  of  the  highest  truth  during  those  yenre* 
were  his  gains.  j^mes  Collirr. 

THE  HISTORICAL  ADVANCE  OF  MICHELET". 

As  our  obituary  notice  of  Michelet  is  now  rather  late,  con¬ 
ventional  eulogy  may  be  replaced  by  an  attempt  to  set  down 
in  a  few  brief  paramphs  the  main  features  of  the  advance 
which  the  earlier  (the  first  six)  volumes  of  his  History  con¬ 
stitute  on  previous  historical  works.  For  the  historical  art 
has  itself  a  history,  and  the  names  of  Gregory  and  Orderic^ 
Joinville  and  Froissart,  Coiqines,  Macchiavelli,  Sully  ami 
Clarendon,  Voltaire,  Sismondi,  and  Guizot,  mark  successive 
stages  of  its  progress  in  range,  depth,  realism,  and  philosophic 
insight. 

Michelet’s  youth  was  passed  in  a  time  favourable  to  the 
nurture  of  a  great  historian.  It  was  a  time  when  laborioiis>^ 
research  in  archives  was  uncovering  the  ruins  of  a  bnriixl 
world,  and  it  was  a  time  of  intellectual  ebullience,  when  all 
kinds  of  transcendentalism  in  art  and  philosophy  were  irk 
vogue.  Michelet  absorbed  both  influences  in  full  measure,, 
and  the  unique  result  was  a  history  which  was  at  once  care¬ 
fully  bottomed  on  a  wide  collection  sf  facts,  and  yet  palpitu- 
tiim  with  the  re-awakened  life  of  old  centuries. 

This  is  his  first,  and  doubtless  greatest,  advance — his  vivid 
realisation  of  the  life  of  the  past.  The  mistake  of  comparing 
him  in  this  respect  with  Macaulay  will  appear  on  placing  si^Ie 
by  side  with  the  picture  of  “  the  great  hall  of  William  Rufus 
at  Hastings’  trial,  the  moving  description  of  the  hope  ami 
terror  of  the  middle  ages  at  the  approach  of  the  thousandth 
year.  The  former  is  mere  costume — an  affair  of  the  senses  ; 
the  latter  is  a  reproduction  of  obsolete  emotions  and  idea» 
which  implies  an  extension  of  the  sympathies. 

Allied  with  this  was  his  conception  of  a  nation  as  ait 
organism,  possessing  parts,  and  struggling  towards  the  unity 
of  a  common  life  and  a  kind  of  personal  identity.  He  was 
quite  aware  of  the  analogy  between  the  individual  and  tlm 
social  organism,  and,  if  he  made  little  ostensible  use  of  it, 
that  was  because  the  physiological  side  of  the  analogy  was  as 
yet  undeveloped.  But  it  unconsciously  governed  his  method. 
His  wonderful  sketch  of  the  various  French  provinces,  with 
their  separate  lives,  so  to  speak,  their  local  varieties  of 
custom  and  law,  their  differences  of  mental* and  emotional 
character,  their  scenery  and  soil,  and  the  interaction  nil 
these,  is  perhaps  the  finest  fragment  in  historical  literature. 
He  does  not  quite  fulfil  his  promise  to  describe  the  welding  of 
these  into  a  homogeneous  whole  ;  and  he  almost  wholly  fails 
to  see  that,  along  with  this  progress  towards  homogeneity, 
there  is  a  corresponding  progress  towards  heterogeneity. 

If  Michelet .  shows  some  failure  of  perception  as  regards 
what  may  be  called  the  constitutive  elements  in  the  national 
development,  he  is  .olive  to  the  formative  and  colouring  ele¬ 
ments — intellectual  and  religious  ideas.  As  an  instance  of  the 
former  may  be  mentioned  his  sympathetic  delineation  of  the 
slow  emergence  of  the  idea  of  human  personality  which  w.-is 
the  chief  contribution  of  the  Scholastic  philosophy  and  the 
middle  ages  generally  to  the  metaphysical  evolution.  As 
examples,  not  the  best,  but  the  most  obvious,  of  the  latter,  we 
may  recall  his  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Devil  in 
Book  IV.,  and  his  account  of  the  substitution  of  the  Virgin  for 
Christ  in  the  world’s  worship,  when,  as  he  s.ays,  “  God 
changed  sex.” 

Having  an  eye  for  the  religious  element  in  history,  lio 
could  not  fail  to  note — what  is  even  now  insufficiently  realised 
~the  ecclesiastical  originea  of  most  modern  institutions. 

He  saw  that  the  substitution  of  the  Carolings  for  the 
Merwings  was  a  change  analogous  to  that  by  which,  in  savage - 
nations  and  in  Japan,  the  older  race  of  kings  have  becomtr 
the  hereditary  high-priests  of  the  nation,  while  the  suc¬ 
cessful  warrior  became  the  secular  king;  he  has  descrilied 
the  theocratic  stage  in  Neustria,  and  in  various  citicK,, 
as  a  primitive  form  of  government ;  he  has  exhibiteil. 
the  professions  as  originally  functions  of  the  clergy ;  lit) 
has  shown  how  industry  was  once  partly  under  ecclesias¬ 
tical  regulation,  and  how  the  customs  and  amusements  of 
the  people  had  their  beginnings  in  Church  festivals.  He 
has  also  noted  the  separation  of  the  judicial  organisation 
from  the  Church ;  but  his  account  of  the  secularisation  of  ’ 
the  State  must  be  pronounced  inadequate. 

Michelet  wanted  the  key  to  the  history  of  morals,  but  he 
clearly  perceived  that  it  was  a  development.  It  was  not 
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merely  in  virtue  of  his  eye  for  the  picturesque  that  he 
<le8cribed  the  spasmodic  outbursts  of  passion  of  Louis-le- 
.feuue  and  Heuiy  II.,  but  as  records  of  a  stege  of  moral 
progress  when  self-control  and  self-repression  are  still 
unknown  virtues. 

His  minute  observation  of  habits  of  intercourse  and  laws 
of  etiquette,  and  the  connection  of  these  with  gradations  of 
rank,  suggests  how  incomplete  in  Michelet’s  time  was  the 
idea  of  the  consetuvs — the  correlation  and  interdependence  of 
all  the  elements  in  the  national  life.  Vague  recognitions  of 
it  are  not  wanting,  but  its  complete  realisation  was  reserved 
for  the  science  of  a  later  generation. 

Michelet’s  earliest  volumes  ai)peared  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  and  the  amount  of  energy  devoted  in  those  years 
to  the  study  of  history  is  vastly  greater  than  at  any  pre¬ 
vious  period.  But  it  has  almost  all  run,  perhaps  of  necessity, 
into  a  single  channel — that  of  critical  examination  of  the 
original  sources.  The  advances  made  by  Michelet  have 
accordingly  not  been  augmented  ;  perhaps  they  have  not 
even  been  maintained.  His  poetic  conception  and  picturesfjue 
phrase  were  (too  visibly)  incommunicable  ;  but  his  extension 
of  the  facts  coming  properly  within  the  purview  of  the 
historian  need  not  have  been  contemptuously  ignored  by 
writers  whose  notion  of  history  seems  to  be  that  of  a  prosaic 
and  painfully  exact  Froissart.  J.  C. 


RELIGIOUS  GUSH. 

The  Ten  Days’  Mission  of  1874  is  over  ;  and  as  we  lay 
down  its  voluminous  records  we  are  conscious  of  the  same 
emotion  as  that  excited  by  a  venerable  wallflower  whom  we 
have  unexpectedly  trotted  out  to  a  dance  at  the  last  moment, 
when  all  tne  eligible  partners  were  gone.  The  Establishment 
has  gushed  ;  the  metropolitan  bishops  gushed  ;  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St  Paul’s  gushed  sympathetically — for  is  not  Canon 
Gregory  its  Hildebrand  P  Even  Dean  Stanley  so  far  caught 
the  contagion  as  to  lay  on  Professor  Max  Muller  for  an  un¬ 
seasonable  Mission  on  his  own  account,  of  course  in  a  very 
heterodox  and  irregular  way ;  but  still  he  went  in  for  the 
letter,  if  not  for  the  spirit,  of  the  movement.  If  dignitaries 
gushed,**  the  inferior  clergy  ”  could  do  no  less.  So  we  have 
all — or  nearly  all—  of  us  been  gushing  for  the  last  ten  days. 
That  sensationalism  which  had  hitherto  cropped  up  in  three- 
volume  novels  and  five-act  pieces  has  found  its  way  to  the 
pulpit  ;  not  here  and  there,  as  it  always  did,  but  as  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception.  The  whole  Establishment  has  gushed 
with  one  heart  and  one  voice ;  and  even  a  few  Dissenters,  who 
could  not  by  any  means  be  admitted  within  the  pale,  have 
gushed  humbly  outside,  like  Jews  at  the  **  Weeping  Gate.” 

Five  years  ago  a  spasm  of  the  same  kind  occurred  in  the 
body  corporate  of  the  Established  Church ;  some  of  us 
thought  by  way  of  make-weight  over  against  the  Irish 
revivals.  Then,  however,  the  bishops  stood  on  their  dignity, 
and  only  one  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  took  the 
infection  ;  but  the  Ritualists  had  it  very  badly  indeed.  In  fact, 
they  managed  to  monopolise  the  movement,  and  utilised  it  in 
the  way  of  working  up  compulsory  auricular  confession  to 
the  place  it  confessedly  occupies  in  that  cultus. 

But  now,  as  we  have  said,  the  bishops  gushed.  Sydney 
Smith  could  not  realise  the  idea  of  a  bishop  flirting.  Had  he 
occupied  his  old  stall  at  St  Paul’s  when  the  Mission  ball  was 
set  rolling,  he  would  have  heard  Ixindon,  Rochester,  and 
Winchester  gush  like  girls.  Their  rdle  w'as  to  pat  the  Mis¬ 
sion  on  the  back,  and  so  keep  it  orthodox— keep  its  gushing 
within  limits  ;  alas  !  with  how  little  success,  those  who  have 
**  followed  ”  the  Mission  know  too  well.  Our  right  reverend 
fathers  in  God  raised  a  spirit  they  c.annot  lay,  and  what  will 
be  the  next  freaks  of  Frankenstein  it  is  impossible  even  to 
surmise. 

It  niay  possibly  surprise  the  uninitiated  to  learn  that  the 
gushings  of  the  ultra-Evangelical  school  have  scarcely  been 
so  prominent  or  perceptible  *as  those  of  the  other  Protean 
parties  into  which  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  esta¬ 
blished  is  divided  and  subdivided.  This,  however,  results 
from  the  fact  that  gush  is  simply  the  normal  condition  of 
those  sweetly  orthodox  folks.  Vour  thorough  Evangelical, 
before  she — for  it  is  always  she— has  been  with  you  five 
minutes,  gushingly  asks  you  if  you  have  been  to  **  hear  ”  dear 
Mr  So-and-so,  or  to  *‘sit  under”  Mr,  or  even  Mrs,  Somebody 
else.  It  is  always  that  dear  Karl  of  Shaftesbury,  or  dear  Poet 
Tupper  and  his  pension,  or  dear  DrCiimming’s  very  last  Vial 
of  Wrath,  with  which  they  regale  you.  A  gush  more  or  less 
scarcely  shows  in  a  real  rampant  Evangelical,  and  it  needs  no 
London ^  Mission  to  evoke  his  powers.  A  prayer  meeting 
will  do  it  any  Wetlnesday  evening  ;  nay,  familv  prayers  at  a 
full-dress  evening  party,  with  the  Bibles  handed  round  on  a 
tray,  like  refreshments,  will  call  out  the  gushing  faculties  of 
the  guests  at  a  moment’s  notice.  To  a  man  like  Mr  Haslam, 
of  Curzon  Chapel,  Mayfair,  who  will  preach  three  full- 


flavoured  sermons  on  a  Sunday  without  turning  a  hair,  what 
need  of  a  Mission  ?  He  is  a  permanent  missioner,  and  wifi 
feel  it  the  greatest  compliment  we  can  possibly  pay  him  when 
we  say  so. 

To  say  that  the  Ritualists  have  once  more  marked 
Mission  for  their  own,  is  simply  another  way  of  saying  that 
they  have  reached  the  acme  of  gush.  They  were  mwayg  ' 
great  on  coloured  stoles  and  the  l^t  new  thing  in  copes  or 
dalmatics ;  and  to  hear  Father  Ignatius  breathe  a  Bene¬ 
diction,  or  Father  Stanton  **  rant  ”  (it  is  his  own  term)  at  a 
watch-night  service,  one  would  have  thought  there  was  as 
little  for  a  Mission  to  do  at  this  as  at  the  other  pole.  But  the 
Ritualists  in  general,  and  the  Cowley  Fathers  in  particular 
have  arrogated  to  themselves  an  exclusiveness  in  the  matter 
of  gush  \^ich  he  would  be  a  bold  man  indeed  who  would 
venture  to  dispute.  W’hen  the  Argyll  ball  was  over,  and  the 
female  portion  of  the  assembly  adjourned  pretty  well  en 
masse  to  St  Peter’s,  Windmill-street,  next  door,  the  way  Father 
Prescott,  of  Cowley,  addressed  them  as  his  **  dear  sisters”  was 
positively  seraphic  ;  and  though  they  did  giggle  a  bit  when 
he  told  them  the  dear  ladies  in  the  coal-scuttle  bonnets  would 
be  happy  to  nurse  them  through  any  disease — **  even  the  small¬ 
pox,”  still  they  could  not,  those  interesting  Magdalena,  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  his  reiterated  assurances  that  they  were 
his  very  dear  sisters  indeed.  We  did  indeed  hear  one  of  our 
poor  **  sisters  ”  ask  whether  the  fatherly  gentleman  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr  Prescott  thought  they  w'ere  children,  and  irre¬ 
verently  enough  compare  his  sermon  on  the  lost  sheep— 
or  rather  its  episode  of  the  Scotch  shepherd  who  tumbled 
over  a  rock  with  a  sheep — to  a  new  version  of  “Little 
Bopeep.”  The  ladies  in  the  poke  bonnets  w’ere  more 
than  demonstrative ;  indeed  we  fear  they  laid  it  on  a 
little  more  thickly  than  the  girls  liked ;  for  Magdalen 
has  had  a  rough  schooling,  and,  though  impressionable  and 
easily  moved  to  tears  as  to  smiles,  has  a  very  keen  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  ;  and  we  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  the 
good  ladies  at  St  Peter’s,  in  their  exceedingly  commendable 
zeal,  rather  overshot  the  maik  than  otherwise,  for  the  fair 
but  frail  ones  were  rather  noisy  one  night,  and  interrupted 
the  proceedings.  If  we  had  hopes  of  the  Mission  under  any 
aspect  it  was  under  this,  and  we  were  very  sorry  to  see  it  in 
any  degree  fail — if  it  did  fail.  We  fancy  the  men  would  have 
managed  the  matter  better  for  themselves,  especially  now 
that  the  art  of  ecclesiastical  gush  has  been  so  thoroughly 
reduced  to  a  system. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  those  ungushing,  ungushable 
ones  of  all  schools  who  stood  aloof  from  this  great  work  ? 
We  had,  we  will  confess  it,  hoped  better  things  of  Mr 
Stuart,  of  St  Mary  Magdalene’s,  Munster-square,  for  he 
is  generally  fragrant  with  the  odour  of  sanctity  ;  but  Mr 
Stuart’s  bHe  noir  is  a  bishop,  and  he  can  no  more  help  gird¬ 
ing  at  a  right  reverend  father  in  God  than  a  bull  can  help 
running  at  a  red  rag.  We  are  far  from  wishing  any  harm 
to  Mr  Stuart,  for  w'e  have  on  many  occasions  admired  his 
pluck  ;  but  it  would  have  been  a  tine  piece  of  retributive 
justice  if  the  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird  had  accepted  his  ofier 
to  let  him  preach  the  following  Sunday  at  St  Mary  Magda¬ 
lene’s,  with  the  reverend  gentleman  himself  as  amateur 
verger  to  show  him  to  the  pulpit.  Mr  Rowsell,  Dr  Irons, 
Mr  Haweis,  and  a  few  others  we  could  name  have  elected  to 
become  **  marked  men  ”  by  abstaining  from  all  part  or  lot  in 
the  Mission.  Dr  Lee,  the  coryphoeus  of  Ritualism,  ended  bis 
ex|)eriment  abruptly,  confessing  it  abortive.  He  w  ould  have 
‘*uo  ranting  and  roaring”  in  the  New-cut.  He  is  but  a 
tyro  in  the  art  of  gush  ;  but,  very  softly  be  it  spoken,  we 
believe  that,  in  their  hearts,  the  bishops  honour  these  men, 
and  look  upon  them  as  the  small  minority  in  Israel 
who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  Moabites  and 
Ammonites,  Mr  Wilkinson  at  St  Paul’s  called  all  thenon- 
missioners  ;  but  there  were  no  bishops — not  even  a  dean  or 
an  archdeacon — to  lend  a  dignified  endorsement  to  this  lion  of 
Judah.  Female  London  and  clerical  London  were  there  in 
full  gush,  but  the  bishops,  who  had  patted  the  Mission  on  the 
back  there,  in  **  that  dear  old  church  of  their  fathers,”  but  a 
few  months  ago,  were  conspicuously  and  significantly  absent, 
and  only  a  procession  of  three  could  be  got  up  to  inaugurate 
the  final  ‘‘Te  Deum.”  Canon  Gregory,  the  ever-gushing,  had 
to  represent  the  w*hole  Chapter  on  the  occasion.  The  veiT 
name  of  the  Mission  was  eliminated  from  the  programmes  of 
the  service,  and  the  vergers  themselves  forbore  to  talk  about 
it.  The  fact  is,  that  there  enters  into  the  composition  of  a 
bishop,  besides  the  average  amount  of  incapacity,  a  good  dw 
of  shrewd  common  sense  ;  and  my  Lords  of  London,  Win¬ 
chester,  and  Rochester  saw  the  Mission  was  not  going  to  pay* 

If  a  stamp  of  the  pi*elatical  foot  would  have  put  out  the  Mis¬ 
sion,  it  would  certainly  have  been  extinguished  ;  but  Ritualists 
take  a  deal  of  episcopal  stamping  to  put  them  out ;  that,  again, 
is  a  compliment  which  we  are  sure  tney  will  appreciate.  From 
their  point  of  view  the  success  of  the  Mission  has  been  com¬ 
plete.  It  has  filled  the  confessionals ;  and  that  particular  ^ 
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apparatus  of  devotion  is  quite  safe  to  prevent  anything  like  a 
Conservctive  reaction. 

We— heretics  within  and  without  the  pale — look .  on 
gerenely  upon  the  Suave  mari  magno  principle ;  and  Rome 
bides  her  time,  securely  expectant  of  the  i-esults.  In  the 
reaction  which  always  follows  any  kind  of  gush,  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  found  that  old  divergences  have  widened  out,  that 
the  Ritualists  are  more  Roman,  the  Evangelicals  more 
Method istical,  than  ever.  If  we  could  believe  that  this 
would  fuse  differences  into  one  whole,  however  heterogeneous, 
we  might  congratulate  the  Established  Church  on  having 
made  the  premier  pae  towards  the  paraded  Reunion  of 
Christendom.  We  do  not  assume  prophetic  power  ;  but  our 
belief  is  that  this  act  of  the  bishops  has  been  suicidal,  and 
that  the  result  of  all  this  gush — notwithstanding  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  the  stagnant  party  to  power — will  be  an  immense 
impetus  in  the  direction  of  disestablishment. 

A  Broad  Church  Clergyman. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


At  the  moment  of  writing, 
evening,  the  following  is  the 
Cabinet  most  likely  to  prove  (as 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
Lord  Chancellor 
Secretary  for  War  - 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
Home  Secretary 
Colonial  Secretary  - 
Secretary  for  India  - 
Foreign  Secretary 
Chief  Commissioner  - 


five  o’clock  on  Friday 
list  of  Mr  Disraeli’s 
far  as  it  goes)  coiTect: 
Mr  Disraeli. 

Sir  S.  Northcote. 
Lord  Cairns. 

Duke  of  Richmond . 
Mr  G.  Hardy. 

Mr  Ward  Hunt. 

Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
Marquis  of  Salisbury. 
Earl  Derby. 

Lord  H.  Lennox. 


It  is  manifest  that  the  new  Conservative  Government 
will  be  presided  over  by  a  Ministry  of  varied  capacity. 
There  are  in  the  above  list  the  names  of  men  who  would 
do  credit  to  any  Cabinet  which  has  ever  existed,  and 
who  would  render  great  services  to  their  country  in  any 
situation  in  which  they  might  be  placed.  Lord  Cairns, 
the  Earls  of  Carnaevon  and  Derby,  Mr  Hardy,  and  Lord 
H.  Lennox,  are  Ministers  from  whom  we  expect  great 
efficiency.  We  certainly  look  for  no  broad  and  states¬ 
manlike  measure  from  the  Premier,  and  we  doubt  if  the 
Treasury  or  War  Office  will  prosper  in  the  new  hands  to 
which  they  have  been  entrusted.  But,  at  all  events,  Mr 
Disraeli’s  administration  will  have  a  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity — a  fair  field  with  a  good  deal  of  preliminary 
favour.  We  do  not  wish  to  prejudge  it ;  but  we  shall 
frankly  scrutinise  its  future  career,  with  the  disposition 
to  be  nothing  if  not  critical.” 

An  absurd  rumour  has  been  circulated  to  the  effect 
that  Mr  Gladstone  was  desirous  of  being  relieved  from 
the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party.  Considering  the 
source  from  which  the  notion  originated,  it  is  possible  I 
that  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought ;  but  we  imagine 
that  great  disappointment  is  in  store  for  those  who  may 
harbour  such  a  hope.  The  air  of  Opposition  has  a  most 
bracing  effect,  and  it  has  already  been  known  to  restore 
Mr  Gladstone  to  health  and  vigour.  A  few  months  will 
probably  sufiice  to  show  that,  so  far  from  wishing  to  lie 
by  for  any  considerable  time,  the  ex-Premier  is  still 
what  we  knew  him  to  be  when,  five  years  ago,  we  sent 
him  on  his  first  mission  of  disestablishment. 

But  it  is  abundantly  manifest  that  there  is  a  vast 
work  to  be*  done  before  the  Liberal  party  can  again 
resume  the  reins.  For  the  present  we  are  disorganised  ; 
and  without  a  certain  amount  of  rapprochement  from 
both  sides  reorganisation  is  impossible.  If  the  Whigs 
assert  that  Radicals  are  too  revolutionary  in  their  ten¬ 
dencies  to  make  union  practicable,  tho  Radicals  may 
justly  retort  that  the  Whigs  are  too  reactionary,  and 
hold  on  too  tenaciously  by  the  skirts  of  the  Tories.  It 
May  be  hopeless  to  expect  that  they  who  would  disestablish 
the  Church  of  England  and  recast  tho  Land  Laws  can 
ever  coalesce  with  those  who  are  wedded  to  establish¬ 
ment  and  monopoly.  We  should  lament  the  impossi- 


i  bility ;  but  we  really  do  not  see  how  the  initiative  is  to 
be  taken  from  our  side.  There  is,  after  all,  such  a  thing 
^  M  principle  ;  and  as  principle  is  our  only  raison  d'etrOy 
^  if  wo  were  to  compromise  it  we  should  no  longer  be 
_  Radicals,  but  Whigs.  We  are  as  eager  as  any  one  for 
t  the  formation  of  a  new  party  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
i  old,  and  indeed  we  see  the  signs  of  its  formation. 
i  One  of  the  most  hopeful  of  them  is  the  migration  of 
»  irresolute  politicians  to  the  Tory  camp. 

Much  has  been  said,  especially  by  the  Tory  papers, 
upon  the  “  precedent  ”  set  by  Mr  Disraeli  in  resigning 
’  the  Premiership  without  waiting  for  the  assembly  of 
Parliament.  There  is  another  precedent,  set,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  by  almost  every  Premier,  Liberal  or  Tory,  during 
the  present  century,  in  the  creation  of  a  batch  of  new 
peerages  previous  to  giving  up  the  reins  of  office.  The 
Standard  on  Saturday  last,  however,  was  shocked  at 
hearing  that  this  precedent  was  likely  to  be  followed. 
“  Mr  Gladstone,”  it  said,  “  has  already  made  some  twenty 
peers,  and  it  must  be  added  that,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two,  their  title  to  the  honour  has  not  been  services 
done  to  the  Queen  and  the  State,  but  services  done  to 
Mr  Gladstone.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  his  own  credit’s 
sake,  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  will  not 
signalise  his  retirement  by  such  a  scandalous  attempt  to 
degrade  the  House  of  Peers,  and  abuse  the  confidence 
of  his  Sovereign,  as  his  friends  do  not  scruple  to  attri¬ 
bute  to  him.”  The  evening  edition  of  the  same  paper, 
in  its  issue  of  the  same  day,  scolded  a  contemporary  for 
bringing  “  a  vulgar  and  railing  accusation  ”  against  Mr 
Disraeli ! 

We  ventured  last  week  to  call  the  “  labour-test  ”  wise 
and  politic ;  but  we  took  care  to  commend  the  Indian 
officials  for  supplementing  this  severe  test  by  the 
“  simple  hunger-test.”  That  is,  we  approved  of  relief 
works,  but  we  clearly  signified  that  where  a  man  could 
not  work,  or  could  not  1^  made  to  work,  he  ought  to  be 
— and  has  been — relieved  simply  by  virtue  of  his  hunger. 
Our  position  in  this  respect  has  been  somewhat  roughly 
challenged  ;  but  we  think  without  a  shadow  of  reason. 
In  England  the  labour-test  is  applied  to  the  majority 
of  the  paupers  who  depend  on  us  for  food ;  and  though 
we  do  not  compare  the  state  of  English  paupers  with 
the  famine-struck  natives  of  Bengal,  still  the  principle 
which  holds  in  one  case  holds,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  the  other.  To  that  extent  we  certainly  would  apply 
it ;  and  beyond  that,  we  would  bestow  pure  charity. 
But,  again,  we  are  convinced  that  the  gift  of  a  million 
or  two  out  of  our  present  surplus  would  be  a  huge  mis¬ 
take.  The  resources  of  India  are  sufficient  for  her  needs, 
and  we  cannot  see  any  objection  to  an  Indian  loan,  bear¬ 
ing  interest  at  a  comparatively  easy  rate.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  the  payment  of  such  interest  would  be 
difficult ;  and  that  is  the  fault  of  the  statesmen  of  both 
parties,  who  have  not  yet  infused  order  into  Indian 
finances. 

The  latest  telegrams  which  have  reached  us  from 
India  fully  bear  out  our  first  impressions,  namely,  that 
however  great  the  distress  may  be,  and  however  much 
our  eastern  dependency  will  be  taxed  by  the  noble 
efforts  which  it  is  making  to  bear  its  own  burdens,  the 
energy  and  resources  of  the  Indian  Government  are 
sufficient  to  meet  the  emergency.  In  many  of  the  most 
important  districts  the  officials  have  already  got  the 
famine  under.  The  relief  works  are  being  actively 
carried  out;  and,  so  far,  death  has  been  averted.  We 
sincerely  trust  that  private  munificence  in  this  country 
will  enable  the  Lord  Mayor  to  send  out  ten  times 
the  ten  thousand  pounds  which  he  has  forwarded  this 
week. 

The  small  number  of  election  petitions  which  have 
hitherto  been  lodged,  or  which  appear  likely  to  be  lodged, 
is  very  remarkable.  Few  have  ventured  to  adduce  this 
circumstance  as  an  evidence  of  the  beneficial  operation  of 
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annual  hirin^jj,  excepting  bo  far  as  regards  house  servants, 
will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  dire  need  of 
labourers  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  great  increase  in  the 
advertisements  in  the  local  papers.  Two  other  facts, 
illustrative  of  the  present  position  of  the  Dorset  labour 
market,  may  be  gathered  from  these  advertisements. 
Last  year,  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  wants’* 
expressly  stipulated  that  “no  Union  man  need  apply 
This  year  there  are  only  two  instances,  out  of  upwards 
of  three  hundred  that  we  have  scanned.  The  other 
fact  is  the  great  reliance  placed  by  the  farmers  on 
juvenile  and  female  labour.  We  quote  three  specimens, 
fairly  typical  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number : — “  Wanted  a  good  Carter,  with  strong  boys,  to 
plough;  the  wife  to  work  on  the  farm.  Apply  to 

Mr  R- -  G - ,  Higher  Burton  Farm,  D - 

“  Wanted,  at  Lady-day,  a  Carter,  with  a  family,  capable 

of  looking  after  eight  horses.  Apply  to  Mr  H.  D - ■, 

Woodsford,  D - .”  “  Wanted  a  Labourer,  with  tv^o 

or  more  boys,  and  women  to  work  on  the  farm.  Apply 
xxr  u  Tk  TJ _ »> 


'the  Ballot ;  and,  in  fact,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  somewhat 
ominous.  Ho  would  be  a  confiding  and  ingenuous  man 
wIk>  should  imagine  that  bribery  and  corruption  have 
'been  notably  diminished  by  recent  legislation,  although 


it  has  certainly  been  rendered  very  difficult  to  obtain 
^evidence  sufficient  to  support  a  petition.  A  Welsh 
<»rre8pondent  avers  that  the  farmers  on  a  certain  estate 
in  Carnarvonshire  wore  pressed  by  an  agent  to  declare 
how  they  intended  to  vote,  he  having  a  distinct  com¬ 
mission  from  the  landlord  to  exact  this  information.  But 
we  need  not  go  so  far  west  for  our  instances.  We  fear 
that  the  Ballot,  as  w'e  now  have  it,  will  be  a  most  un¬ 
satisfactory  expedient,  unless  some  measures  are  taken  to 
keep  canvassers  in  wholesome  check. 


American  opinion  regarding  the  working  of  our 
doctoral  machinery  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  that 
of  an  expert.  The  New  York  Herald  condemns  the 
oomplicated  system  of  voting  by  ballot,  just  introduced 
here,  as  a  clumsy  contrivance,  and  considers  it  sur¬ 
prising  that,  with  a  century’s  experience  of  the  working 
of  the  institution  in  the  United  States,  a  better  measure 
was  not  perfected.  While  viewing  it  as  a  long  step 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  safe  and  expeditious 
system  of  voting  by  ballot,  this  journal  observes  that 
the  present  method  will,  no  doubt,  be  simplified  by  the 
next  Parliament,  since,  as  it  is  now,  it  must  lead  to 
delay  and  confusion,  and  to  voters  sufiering  injustice  in 
numerous  instances.  That  there  has  been  delay,  con- 
Tusion,  and  injustice  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  it  appears  to 
ns  to  have  b^n  due  to  an  error  which  our  critic  has  not 
noticed,  namely,  the  insufficient  length  of  the  hours  for 
polling.  It  has  been  a  slur  on  legislative  wisdom  to  see 
a  very  important  class  of  electors,  the  working  men, 
limited  to  a  “  rush  at  the  dinner-hour,”  as  the  evolution 
has  been  complacently  called,  when  an  evening  poll 
would  have  allowed  all  to  vote  with  comfort  and  decency, 
and,  if  puzzled  by  the  technical  difficulties  attending  the 
privilege,  to  find  their  way  out  of  them  at  leisure. 


We  have  come  to  anticipate  with  considerable  interest 
Sir  Edward  Watkin’s  half-yearly  speeches  as  Chairman 
of  the  South-Eastern  Railway  Company.  Sir  Edward 
is  the  highest  living  example  of  the  successful  railway 
director,  and  his  remarks  are  always  typical  of  the 
directorial  frame  of  mind.  His  last  utterance,  of  which 
a  full  report  has  been  this  week  banded  to  the  share¬ 
holders,  contains  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  communication  between  passengers  and  guards  which 
is  noteworthy  as  bearing  out  what  we  said  of  Sir  Edward 
Watkin’s  deliverance  on  the  same  subject  six  months 
ago.  On  the  last  occasion  he  analysed  the  working  of  the 
system  for  the  past  half-year,  and  found  that  seven  times 
the  train  had  l^en  stopped  out  of  curiosity,  and  thrice 
for  some  sufficient  cause.  From  this  he  argued  that  the 
communication  ^safeguard  was  a  “mere  fad,”  and  of 
“  little  practical  value.”  Now,  from  a  similar  analysis, 
he  finds  that  the  proportion  of  curiosity  cases  to  cases 
which  show  sufficient  cause  is  five  to  five,  and  coolly 
observes,  “  Well  now,  gentlemen,  I  think,  where  you 
have  results  such  as  these,  I  am  justified  in  saying  that 
there  cannot  be  a  great  deal  of  advantage  in  having  ” 
such  a  safeguard.  So  that  two  hot  axles,  a  passenger 
who  was  ill,  a  passenger  who  was  in  a  fit,  and  one  who 
“  was  insulted  by  recruits,”  count  as  nothing  compared 
with  five  needless  stoppages  in  six  months.  A  hardy 
shareholder  ventured,  in  the  0001*86  of  the  meeting,  to 
object  to  the  chairman  snapping  his  fingers  at  such  a 
matter  of  life  and  death,  and  to  the  credit  of  humanity 
his  remarks  were  greeted  with  applause.  But  of  Sir 
Edward  himself  we  have  little  hope.  Let  us  thank  a 
wise  legislature  which  has  drawn  his  teeth  in  this  and 
other  matters. 


The  Tories  are  saying  all  kinds  6f  good  things  about 
Mr  Roebuck,  and  we  imagine  that  the  member  for 
Sheffield  must  bo  as  much  delighted  with  the  soft  words 
as  the  constituency  which  has  preferred  him  to  a  Liberal 
like  Mr  Chamberlain.  Looking  over  a  file  of  news¬ 
papers  thirty  years  old,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  the 
Kx^buck  of  to-day  is  the  Roebuck  that  our  fathers 
knew.  “  Forget  also  thine  own  people  and  thy  father’s 
house  ”  was  a  stern  command ;  but  Mr  Roebuck,  new- 
married  to  reaction,  obeys  it  to  the  letter.  Mr  Cham¬ 
berlain  is  now  pretty  much  what  Mr  Roebuck  was  a 
third  of  a  century  ago ;  and  we  are  really  “  sick  of 
shadows  ”  when  we  see  the  iron-metropolis  of  the  north 
preferring  a  political  renegade  to  a  young  and  earnest 
reformer.  We  can  say  nothing  harder  of  him  than  what 
he  virtually  says  of  himself  when  he  declares  that  “  the 
difference  between  Conservative  and  Liberal  is  a 
shadow.” 


The  recently-issued  Agricultural  Returns  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  year  1873  are  more  than  usually  instruc¬ 
tive  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  rise  of  the 
Agricultural  Labourers,  and  their  subsequent  migration 
and  emigration.  Crops  of  almost  every  description  have 
seriously  diminished,  whether  we  look  at  wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  turnips,  or  clover.  The  total  acreage  under 
wheat  only  was  smaller  in  1873  than  in  1872  by  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  100,000  acres.  How  long  will  the 
wiseacres  go  on  prating  about  the  surplus  agricultural 
labour?  The  counties  where  the  Labourers*  Union  has 
been  most  zealously  at  work  are,  as  might  naturally  be 
supposed,  the  chief  losers.  The  statistics  relative  to 
Dorsetshire  show  in  a  marked  way  the  influence  of  the 
Union  in  that  county,  for  whereas  the  green  crops  in 
1871,  when  the  labourers  were  still  asleep,  covered 
03,079  acres,  in  1872  they  had  diminished  to  61,893,  and 
in  1873  ta  60,871.  The  corn  crops,  too,  of  last  year 
had  diminished  from  118,331,  in  1872,  to  115,749; 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  acres  estimated  under  the 
title  of  “  bare,  fallow,  and  uncropped,”  which  numbered 
in  1871,  6,167,  rose  in  the  following  year  to  6,905, 
and  in  1873  to  7,625.  Nor  can  the  Dorsetshire  farmers 


The  feast  of  Bishop  Valentine  is  sacred  in  Dorsetshire 
to  the  tying  of  links,  not  of  love  but  of  servitude.  The 
annual  hiring  of  farm  labourers  is  held  on  that  day  at 
the  county  town  of  Dorchester,  when  it  is  the  wont, 
according  to  long-honoured  custom,  to  bind  over  the 
peasants  by  written  contract  to  serve  at  a  fixed  weekly 
wjige  for  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  twelve  months.  A 
number  of  these  contracts,  entered  into  on  the  14th  of 
Felyruary,  1872,  are  lying  before  us,  from  w  hich  we  find 
lihat  the  week’s  work  of  an  adult  Englishman  is  variously 
valued  at  eight,  nine,  and  even  ten  shillings.  Happily, 
however,  an  earnest  endeavour  was  made  last  year,  by 
holding  mass  meetings  on  the  day  in  question,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  peasants  tying  themselves  down  to  a  w’hole 
year’s  level  wage,  and  comparatively  few  annual  con¬ 
tracts  were  made.  Last  Saturday  Mr  Arch  and  his  zealous 
co-workers  in  the  county  were  again  at  work,  and  the 
result  was  still  more  encouraging.  The  Union  advises 
the  men  on  no  account  to  enter  into  a  longer  engage- 
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console  themselves  with  any  appreciative  increase  nnder 
the  head  of  “permanent  pasture;”  for  though  consi¬ 
derably  more  acres  are  enumerated  as  unbroken  grass 
than  was  the  case  in  1872,  the  rise  in  this  column  has 
been  steadily  going  on  throughout  the  countiy,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  improved  way  in  which  the  statistics  are 
gathered,  and  the  difference  is  not  nearly  so  great  as 
may  be  obtained  by  comparing  other  recent  twelve¬ 
months.  Thus,  though  the  rise  in  Dorsetshire  of 
permanent  pasture  in  1873  over  1872  is  represented  as 
being  about  4,000  acres,  the  increase  of  1872  over  1871 
was  5,000,  and  of  1871  over  1870  no  less  than  7,000. 
These  figures  afford  a  striking  corroboration  of  the 
correct  estimate  of  “  The  Notes  from  Dorsetshire,”  that 
we  published  last  month,  and  a  still  further  decrease  in 
cultivation  may  be  looked  for  in  the  current  year.  The 
figures  from  Warwickshire,  Kent,  and  other  counties 
are  equally  mournful.  When  will  our  statesmen  become 
convinced  that  the  well-being  of  the  country  impera¬ 
tively  calls  on  them  to  make  such  alterations  of  our 
land  system  as  shall  stay  the  tide  of  emigration. 


Unnatural  constraint  is  fortunately  so  irksome  to  the 
physical  frame  that  it  is  generally  thrown  off  at  the  first 
possible  opportunity.  The  shoe  pinches  and  away  it  goes. 
The  same  remark  may  be  made  regarding  artificial 
restrictions  upon  the  movement  of  articles  of  trade.  The 
woollen  manufacturers  of  New  England  are  discovering 
the  weak  points  of  the  system  of  protection.  “  The  wool 
tariff,”  says  the  United  States  Economist,  “has  conspicu¬ 
ously  failed  to  increase  the  growth  of  American  wool,  and 
manufacturers  are  now,  or  soon  will  be,  compelled  to 
seek  for  supplies  in  the  foreign  markets,  and  are  at  once 
met  by  the  so-called  ‘  protective  *  duties  which  compel 
them  to  pay  a  much  larger  sum  for  the  raw  material  than 
it  can  be  bought  for  by  their  foreign  rivals  .  .  .  Prac¬ 

tically  the  duty  on  imported  woollens  by  European 
makers  is  not  equivalent  to  the  artificially  higher  prices 
which  American  manufacturers  are  compelled  to  pay  for 
the  raw  staple.  The  result  is  that  American  manufactu¬ 
rers  are  placed  at  a  serious  disadvantage.”  The  majority 
of  them  it  appears  begin,  according  to  this  journal,  to 
see  through  the  operations  of  the  tariff,  and  the  more 
intelligent  among  them  declare  that  for  the  sake  of  the 
advantages  of  obtaining  the  raw  material  on  the  same 
terms  as  foreign  makers  they  would  gladly  forego  the 
advantages  of  the  tariff  on  woollens,  and  thus  meet 
foreign  competition  on  equal  terms.” 


It  is  reported  from  St  Petersburg  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  property  of  the  Holy  places  in  the  East, 
and  of  the  Transcaucasian  monasteries,  is  to  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Government  department,  which  now 
administers  the  Crown  lands.  This  measure  has  been 
necessitated  by  the  waste  of  the  resources  and  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  property,  under  the  present  system  of 
administration,  by  the  conventual  authorities.  A  similar 
change  has  already  been  effected  in  the  case  of  the 
Moldavian  monasteries.  When  ecclesiastical  property 
in  Roumania  was  secularised,  in  1861,  the  Russian 
Government,  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  domains 
enclosed  in  Bessarabia  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  secular  authorities  of  the  Principality,  sequestered 
nil  the  revenues  of  the  Moldavian  monasteries,  and 
introduced  a  special  system  for  the  administration  of 
their  property  by  the  interposition  of  the  local  authorities. 
This  measure  has  had  the  best  results,  the  revenues  of 
these  establishments  being  more  than  doubled.  Previous 
to  the  alteration,  the  management  of  the  forests  belonging 
to  the  convents,  especially  those  in  Bessarabia,  had  been 
undertaken  in  the  most  reckless  manner.  The  woods 
had  been  cut  down  to  an  extent  which  was  absolutely 
prejudicical  to  the  climate  and  fertility  of  the  province, 
while  the  sale  of  the  timber  was  so  mismanaged  that  but 
little  pecuniary  advantage  accrued  to  the  convents 
themselves. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  DISCLAIMER. 

Sir, — About  a  week  since  a  friend  showed  me  a  copy  of  the 
Examiner  of  the  12th  ultimo,  in  which  you  criticised  severely 
the  alleged  attitude  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
towards  the  Agricultural  Labourers’  Union,  as  evincing  a 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  working  classes  ;  and  you  baaed 
your  remarks  on  an  alleged  injustice  done  by  me  to  Mr 
Stainforth,  which  you  described  as  follows  ; — 

The  Rev.  F.  Stainforth,  Curate  of  Montacute,  Somerset,  has 
recently  had  the  andacity  to  speak  at  two  meetings  of  the  National 
Agricnltnral  Labourers*  Union,  held  in  his  own  parish,  and  in  the 
adjacent  one  of  Martock.  The  language  that  he  is  reported  to 
have  used  at  these  meetings  is  studiously  moderate  in  tone,  but  for 
the  dire  offence  of  appearing  on  the  same  platform  with  agitators 
he  has  been  turned  out  of  his  curacy. 

There  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  this  statement. 

I  believe  that  your  impressions  were  derived  from  a  letter 
or  speech  of  his,  given  in  a  local  paper,  PulmanU  Weekly 
News. 

I  send  you  by  this  post  a  copy  of  that  paper,  in  which  I 
have  contradict^  Mr  Stainforth’s  statement. 

I  part  with  him  because,  since  his  entering  on  the  curacy, 
my  health  has  so  much  improved  that  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
dispense  with  a  resident  Curate  altogether,  as  1  told  him  in 
my  letter  to  him  of  the  24th  of  December  last,  which  he  is 
quite  welcome  to  publish,  if  he  likes.  I  should  add,  that  I 
have  never  said  or  written  one  word  to  him  at  variance  with 
that  letter. 

I  must  request  you  in  common  justice  to  myself  to  do  me 
the  favour  of  inserting  this  letter  in  your  next  paper. 

I  am,  &c.,  C.  C.  Goodden, 

Vicar  of  Montacute. 

Montacute  Vicarage,  Ilmioster,  February  14th,  1874. 

[We  cannot  but  accept  Mr  Goodden’s  disclaimer  of  the 
motives  attributed  to  him  in  respect  of  Mr  Stainforth’s  dis¬ 
missal  ;  and  we  regret  having  been  misled  by  very  explicit 
statements. — Ed.  Ex.] 


HUMANITARIANISM  AND  THE  LOWER  ANIMALS. 

Sir, — Tn  a  recent  number  of  the  Examiner,  Miss  Frances 
Power  Cobbe  (a  name  which,  as  one  of  the  very  few  names  of 
note  in  literature  known  for  humanitarian  propagandism, 
deserves  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  who  are  combating  in 
the  ranks  of  truth)  has  attempted  to  attract  attention  to  a 
question  which,  though  not  so  completely  ignored  as  it  was 
twenty  years  ago,  is  even  yet  very  far  from  being  adequately 
appreciated — the  just  rights  and  claims  of  the  lower  animals. 

If  it  has  not  already  become,  it  must  eventually — as  every 
attentive  student  of  the  history  of  morals  will  perceive — be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  pressing  subjects  for  earnest  considera¬ 
tion  and  radical  reform.  The  code  of  Christian  ethics  hitherto 
has  been  incomplete — the  code,  I  say  designedly,  for  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  even  the  most  elementary  lessons  in  morality  has 
always  been  of  the  most  imperfect  sort.  It  seems  to  be  re¬ 
served  for  this,  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to 
repudiate  all  the  old  selfish  iudifferentism,  and,  what  is  almo^ 
worse,  compromising  with  falsehood  and  wrong-doing  in 
considering  the  rights  of  at  once  the  most  helpless  and  most 
innocent  of  all  beings,  to  ascertain  and  establish  the  just 
principles  of  a  humanitarianism  which  shall  not  be  limited  by 
creed,  or  colour,  or  race,  or  species. 

At  present,  neither  from  the  press  nor  from  the  pulpit, 
neither  from  newspaper  nor  from  sermon  or  theological  trea¬ 
tise,  has  any  protest  (excepting  of  the  feeblest  sort)  been 
heard  against  the  frightful  inhumanities  that  have  been  and 
are  daily  practised  in  the  very  face  of  our  too  much  boasted 
civilisation  and  Christianity — ^a  stigma,  I  must  add,  upon  the 
professing  ministers  of  the  latter  not  soon  to  be  removed. 

There  are  two  honourable  exceptions,  however,  to  the 
general  indifferentism,  which  have  oeen^  doing  their  best  to 
save  the  credit  (if  it  be  possible)  of  English  civilisation — The 
Animal  World,  established  four  years  ago  by  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  (a  higljly  meritorious 
publication  as  far  as  its  aims  extend,  though  necessarily  of  a 
somewhat  mixed  character,  as  it  is  evidently  intend^  for 
children  as  well  as  for  older  readers),  and  the  Dietetic 
Reformer,  which  has  been  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  centuiy 
preaching  its  noble  and  self-sacrificing  creed — the  princi¬ 
ples  of  a  pure  and  unalloyed  humanitarianism,  in  the  face 
not  only  of  a  general  indifferentism,  but  also  of  a  stupid 
and  senseless  ridicule,  and  even  of  disingenuous  appeals  to 
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-which  have  been  given  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  cheap 
pamphJeU,  by  no  less  eminent  and  (what  is  more)  philan¬ 
thropic  a  writer  than  Professor  F.  W.  Newman.  They  are 
well  worth  perusal,  not  only  from  the  purely  humanitarian, 
but  also  from  a  social  and  philosophical  point  of  view.^ 

Moral  teachings  which  are  based  on  the  eternal  principle 
of  truth  and  justice  ought  to  stand  in  no  need  of  the 
authority  of  great  names,  yet  the  readers  of  the  Examin^f 
at  all  events,  w’ill  not  be  displeased  to  be  reminded  of  the 
opinion  of  John  Stuart  Mill  upon  the  subject  of  the  rights  of 

the  lower  races.  ^  ..  i..ij  > 

“  The  reasons  for  legal  intervention  in  favour  of  children, 
writes  this  most  eminent  of  English  philosophers,  “  apply  not 
less  strongly  to  the  case  of  these  unfortunate  slaves  and 
victims  oi  the  most  brutal  part  of  mankind,  the  lower 
animals.  It  is  by  the  grossest  misunderstanding  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  liberty  that  the  infliction  of  exemplary  punishment 
on  ruffianism,  practiswl  towards  these  defenceless  creatures, 
lias  been  treated  as  a  meddling  by  Government  with  things 
beyond  its  province  :  an  interference  with  domestic  life.  ^  The 
domestic  life  of  domestic  tyrants  is  one  of  the  things  which  it 
is  the  most  imperative  on  the  law  to  interfere  with  :  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  metaphysical  scrimles  respecting  the 
nature  and  source  of  the  authority  of  Government  should 
induce  many  warm  supporters  of  laws  against  cruelty  to  the 
lower  animals  to  seek  for  a  justification  of  such  laws  in  the 
incidental  consequences  of.  ferocious  habits  to  the  interests  of 
human  beings,  rather  than  in  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  case 
itself.  What  it  would  be  the  duty  of  a  human  being,  possessed 
of  the  requisite  physical  strength,  to  prevent  by  force,  if 
attempted  in  his  presence,  it  cannot  be  less  incumbent  on 
society  generally  to  repress.  The  existing  laws  of  England 
on  the  subject  are  chiefly  defective  in  the  trifling— -often 
almost  nominal — maximum  to  which  the  penalty  even  in  the 
worst  cases  is  limited.” — (‘  Principles  of  Political  Economy,* 

V.  ii.,  edition  1873.) 

I  will  merely  add  to  this  that  the  cure  for  that  most 
detestable  of  vices— cruelty  towards  the  innocent  and  help¬ 
less — is  to  be  found  only  in  (1)  systematic  instruction  of  the 
rising  generation  in  the  principles  (scientific  as  well  as  moral) 
of  humanitarianism,  and  in  (2)  adequate  legislative  interven¬ 
tion.  I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

Howard  Williams. 


PARISIAN  NOTES. 

Paris,  Feb.  17. 

While  I  am  writing  these  lines  the  bugles  are  sounding 
under  my  window,  and  a  dense  mob  of  idlers  is  wending  its 
way  slowly  along  the  boulevards,  keeping  holiday  with  the 
few  masques  who  still  venture  into  the  streets.  From  time  to 
time  an  open  carriage  passes  in  which  Punches  with  attendant 
marine  goddesses  wave  flags  on  which  are  inscribed  in  large 
capitals  notices  and  advertisements  for  the  magazine  de 
nouveauUs.  To-day  is  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  the  multitude 
which  moves  idly  about,  the  bugles  which  make  so  much 
noise,  the  carriages  which  are  passing,  are  all  that  remains 
of  the  carnival.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  carnival  is  dead.  The 
classic  procession  of  the  hauf  gras  has  been  finally  suppressed, 
and  no  one  regrets  it.  The  hal  d! Opera  is  no  more;  and, 
apart  from  the  houses  of  a  few  professionals  and  fashionable 
jieople  where  charming  fancy  balls  hav^e  been  got  up,  the  time 
of  masnuerades  is  past. 

But  though  the  noise  is  no  longer  heard  and  it  is  a  dead 
calm  without,  though  laughter  has  ceased  to  be  heard  in  the 
streets,  M.  le  Prdfet  de  Police  continues  none  the  less  to  have 
posted  regulations  about  the  possible  tumult  of  the  jours 

?ras.  Our  administrative  routine  in  the  good  country  of 
i'rance  leads  us  into  these  absurdities.  It  will  be  a  long 
time  before  the  people  recover  themselves,  before  they  I 
forget  the  traditions  of  Shrove  Tuesda}',  before  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  Prefect  will  appear  again,  giving  orders  for  the 
masqueraders  and  deciding  the  line  of  route  for  the  pro¬ 
cessions. 

If,  however,  the  carnival  tends  to  disappear  from  our  boule¬ 
vards,  on  the  other  hand  its  diversions  betake  themselves  to 
our  political  world.  Never  in  any  bal  masqui  has  been  beard 
so  much  buffoonery  as  we  have  now  dealt  out  to  us  by  the 
organs  of  the  various  parties.  The  patient  and  apathetic 
spectator  who  is  present  from  day  to  day  at  the  comedy 
which  they  are  playing  before  him  has  the  right  to  ask 
himself  how  it  can  be  that  so  many  persons  of  intellect  advo¬ 
cate  so  many  stupid  causes. 

See,  for  example,  what  has  just  happened  on  the  occasion 
of  the  election  of  M.  Sens  in  the  Pas-de-Calais.  This  depart¬ 
ment  has  al  ways  been  Bonapartist,  and  the  success  of  M.  Sens 
a  Bonapartist  candidate,  has  surprised  no  one.  It  was  only 
in  1872  that  the  Bonapartist  Levert  was  elected  there  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  eighteen  thousand,  whilst  in  ^1874  • 
the  Bonapartist  Sens  has  but  three  thousand  majority.  To  i 


speak  truly,  then,  the  Republic  has  gained  fifteen  thousand 
votes  in  two  years.  The  Republican  party  has,  naturally 
cried  victory ;  and,  quite  logically,  has  calculated  how  long  ft 
will  take  to  convert  the  Bonapartist  department  entirely  to 
the  cause  of  the  Republic. 

But  the  Bonapartists  have  also  shown  their  contentment 
“  The  Ei^ire,”  say  they  in  chorus,  “  triumphs  again.  Uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  will  give  it  another  champion.  The  Pas-de. 
Calais  has  declared  its  pUbiscitef*  This  is  a  sample  of  the 
nonsense  they  are  talking.  With  re^rd  to  the  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  votes  in  favour  of  their  cause,  which  it  became 
necessary  for  them  to  explain,  the  Ordre  reasoned  it  away  in 
the  most  easy  way  in  the  world.  It  is  not  because  the  Repub¬ 
lican  idea  has  gained  partisans,  but  because  thousanos  of 
Bonapartists  have  voted  for  the  ^^publican  candidate.  Thus 
then,  for  one  election  only,  we  have  the  Republicans  delighted 
and  the  Bonapartists  enchanted.  Do  you  think  that  is  all? 
No.  The  friends  of  the  septennat  are  not  less  happy.  It  ig 
say  they,  the  first  success  that  the  Conservative  party  hag 
achieved  since  the  24th  of  May.  The  particular  hue  of 
M.  Sens  is  to  them  of  no  consequence.  He  belongs  to  the 
great  party  of  “  moral  order.’*  That  suffices. 

You  may  say  to  yourself  that  the  Monarchists,  at  all 
events,  must  declare  themselves  beaten.  Profound  mistake ! 
The  Monarchists  are  more  satisfied  than  the  friends  of  the 
septennat,  more  delighted  than  the  Republicans,  more 
enchanted  than  the  Bonapartists.  They  carefully  explain 
that  the  number  of  abstentions  in  the  Pas-de-Calais  was 
sixty-four  thousand,  that  the  monarchy  had  prudently  coun¬ 
selled  this  abstention  on  the  white  ticket.  A  Radical,  say 
they,  would  deprive  himself  of  food  and  drink  rather  than 
not  vote,  whilst  the  defenders  of  “moral  order,”  even  on  an 
election  day,  pass  their  time  in  prolonged  festivities  ;  so  that 
by  abstaining  from  voting  sixty -four  thousands  of  Frenchmen 
have  voted  for  the  monarchy. 

It  follows  from  all  this  that  we  may  well  ask  ourselves,  on 
seeing  everybody  equally  pleased,  to  which  party  the  newly- 
elected  of  the  Nord  exactly  belongs.  Does  the  department  of 
the  Pas-de-Calais  wish  for  the  Empire,  constitutional 
royalty,  legitimate  royalty,  or  simply  the  Republic  ?  I  am 
prepared  to  offer  a  handsome  reward  to  anyone  who  wiH 
tell  me. 

The  late  Vice-Emperor,  the  ex-favourite  of  the  ex- 
Bonaparte,  M.  Rouher,  has  undertaken,  it  is  true,  to  answer 
this  question,  not  only  in  the  name  of  a  department  but  in 
j  the  name  of  the  whole  of  France.  The  country,  says  this  ex¬ 
great  man,  wishes  for  the  Empire  or  the  Republic.  When 
the  moment  has  arrived  for  deciding,  there  will  be  but  these 
two  forms  of  government  to  choose  from.  This  epistolaiy 
proclamation  has  provoked  very  lively  manifestations  of 
anger  in  the  royalist  camps.  “  The  intermediate  regimes  dare 
not  challenge  the  verdict  of  the  country,”  said  M.  Rouher  in 
a  letter.  But  the  intermediate  rigimes  have  lashed  themselves 
into  a  fury  of  contempt.  What !  The  Empire  to  do  the 
royalists  no  longer  the  honour  of  counting  them  !  This  is  too 
much.  Scarcely  three  years  ago  it  was  the  royalists  who 
looked  down  upon  the  imperialists  ;  though,  in  order  to  get  up 
a  seeming  majority  against  the  Republic,  it  became  necessary 
to  obtain  pardon  for  them,  to  allow  them  to  speak  and  act,  to 
submit  to  their  demands,  to  replace  them  in  oflice.  Now  the 
tables  are  turned.  Three  years  ago  it  was  royalism  which 
pronounced  the  dichMnce  of  the  Empire  ;  now  it  is  imperial¬ 
ism  which  decrees  the  dichiance  of  the  Monarchy. 

What  no  one  can  deny  is,  that  every  election,  when  by  a 
miracle  it  is  not  Republican,  is  Bonapartist.  When  the  people 
do  not  decide  for  the  Republic,  they  go  towards  Caesarism* 
But  when  the  Bonapartists,  drunk  with  their  pseudo-success 
in  the  department  of  the  Aigle  de  Boulogne,  became  arrogant 
and  believed  themselves  masters  of  the  situation,  they  went  a 
little  too  far.  The  country,  which  is  Republican,  and  even 
the  Pas-de-Calais,  which  is  fast  becoming  so,  will  soon  bring 
home  to  their  minds  the  vanity  of  their  hopes.  It  was 

f)ossible  to  return  to  the  Empire  thirty-six  years  after  Water- 
oo.  It  is  impossible  to  return  to  it  on  the  morrow  of  Sedan* 
All  these  struggles  and  all  these  polemics  would  be  very 
laughable  if  they  did  not  deal  a  fatal  blow  to  commerce  and 
industry.  Many  times  since  I  have  had  the  honour  of  writing 
for  the  readers  of  the  Examiner  these  notes  of  the  fortnight,  I 
have  shown  how  this  cruel  torture  cripples  the  energies  of  the 
commercial  world.  The  evil  is  increasing.  The  notices  affixed 
in  all  the  arrondissements  by  the  bureau  de  bienjaisance  testify 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  Though  some  give  the  number 
of  the  indigent  classes  inscribed  at  each  mairie,  this  gives  but 
an  incomplete  idea  of  the  truth.  The  workman,  who  all  his 
life  h^  lived  by  his  labour,  has  a  very  honourable  pride  in 
avoiding  begging  for  the  bread  of  charity.  He  commences 
by  using  up  the  savings  of  his  former  labour,  then  pledges 
his  credit,  then  takes  all  he  possesses  to  the  pawnbroker’s, 
then  asks  aid  from  his  friends.  Many  families  not  inscribed 
on  the  books  of  the  bureau  de  bienfaisance  know  not  in  the 
morning  how  they  are  to  feed  their  children  in  the  evening. 
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A  document  published  a  few  days  ago  proves  that  there 
are  in  Paris  80,000  apartments  teuantless.  The  usual  number 
of  these  tenements  is  30,000.  We  are  therefore  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  misery  has  increased  nearly  threefold.  The 
employ^*  oi  the  pawnbrokers  declare  that  they  never  have  seen 
such  a  quantity  of  necessary  articles  pledged  for  such  trifling 
sums.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  people  are  made  very  uneasy  by 
this  state  of  things,  and  have  made  up  their  minds  that,  to 
combat  it,  the  most  energetic  remedies  are  necessary. 

There  is  talk  of  a  fete  to  be  offered  to  M.  Thiers.  They  offer 
fetes^  it  seems,  to  all  the  pretenders  who  dispute  for  France  ; 
but  it  will  not  suffice,  I  fear,  to  combat  the  great  misery  of 
the  moment.  It  may  give  a  temporary  impetus  to  trade,  but 
the  crisis  will  be  none  the  less  terrible  for  the  workmen  of 
the  Faubourgs.  It  is  generally  believed  that  there  is  but  one 
remedy  for  this  evil,  the  immediate  undertaking  of  public 
works  of  utility,  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  works 
of  luxury  and  fancy  after  the  detestable  and  ruinous  style  of 
M.  Haussmann. 

But  the  Government  can  take  many  other  courses.  For 
example,  the  censure  of  dramatic  works  which  was  abolished 
on  the  4th  of  September,  but  was  continued  in  virtue  of  the 
state  of  siege,  has  been  thus  virtually  re-established.  Only 
those  who  wish  to  keep  the  nightingales  caged  ought  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  little  minced  beef  to  All  the  stomachs  of  those  inter¬ 
esting  birds.  The  budget  commission  will  give  with  no  good 
grace  the  12,000  francs  necessary  to  the  keeping  of  the  half- 
dozen  practical  jokers  who  are  let  loose  against  dramatic 
authors,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  will  flnish  by  letting 
them  have  it.  It  cannot,  in  all  conscience,  ask  the  Minister  of 
the  Fine  Arts  to  do  as  the  pelican  does,  and  destroy  its  own 
body  to  nourish  its  little  ones.  There  are  always  half-a-dozen 
unfortuijate  men  of  letters  in  the  depth  of  poverty,  who 
would  naturally  chosen  as  censors  on  dramatists,  not 
having  talent  enough  to  live  by  their  profession. 

“You  are  a  dramatic  author 

“Yes,  a  very  mediocre  one.  I  shall  never  succeed,  for 
want  of  talent.” 

“Perfect!  You  are  then  the  very  man  to  judge  your 
happy  brethren.  There  is  in  you*  an  envy  which  should 
renaer  you  more  capable  of  attacking  with  ferocity  the  works 
of  others.” 

And  this  is  how  censors  are  made. 

In  the  meantime  the  theatres  of  Paris  are  doing  an  excel¬ 
lent  business,  the  receipts  generally  keeping  up  to  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  figure.  The  last  great  theatrical  success  is  the 
revival,  at  the  Gaiety,  of  the  famous  operetta  of  Offenbach, 

“  Orph^e  aux  Enfers.”  This  operetta,  played  for  the  first  time 
sixteen  years  ago  in  the  bandbox  of  the  Souffes  \Parisienne8y 
has  just  reappeared  enlarged  and  transfigured  at  a  large 
theatre,  with  a  splendid  mise-en-achie  in  the  midst  of  an 
Olympus  furnished  by  a  magician.  The  twelve  tableaux  con¬ 
stitute  the  most  imposing  spectacle  ever  offered  to  the  public. 
To  describe  it  I  should  want  double  the  space  I  have  to  dis¬ 
pose  of.  I  am  also  obliged  to  sacrifice  more  than  one  fact, 
wishing  to  devote,  before  the  close  of  my  letter,  a  few  lines 
to  the  event  of  the  fortnight — the  death  of  Michelet, 

Another  will  speak  to  the  readers  of  the  Examiner  of  that 
great  writer,  historian,  and  philosopher,  who  has  just  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  heart  disease,  from  which  he  has  suffered  since  the 
fatal  year  1870.  What  I  wish  to  say  is,  that  it  is  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  France,  her  agony,  her  dismemberment,  which  have 
killed  Michelet.  In  witnessing,  in  impotence,  the  trials  and 
agonies  of  that  country  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  soul,  he 
contracted  the  acute  disease  which  led  him  to  the  tomb.  The 
love  of  France  was  always  the  chief  inspiration  of  his  life. 
That  which  he  lived  for  he  died  for. 

Arnold  Mortixb. 


NOTES. 

The  Radicals  of  Buckinghamshire  are  promised  a 
congenial  organ  in  The  Spade  and  Whip,  and  Bucks 
Weekly  Times,  to  be  conducted  by  Mr  Edward  Richard¬ 
son,  of  Aylesbury,  who  has  been  long  connected  with 
the  labour  movement  in  that  district.  The  new  journal 
is  called  “an  advanced  Liberal  newspaper,*’  and  will 
advocate,  we  understand,  Land  Reform,  the  Abolition  of 
the  Game  Laws,  and  all  measures  tending  to  cheapen 
food.  The  first  issue  is  arranged  for  next  Saturday. 

A  NEW  high-class  illustrated  weekly  newspaper  is 
announced  for  first  appearance  on  the  7th  March.  The 
title  is  The  Pictorial  World.  The  list  of  artists  and 
contributors  comprises  many  well-known  names ;  and 
as  the  paper  will  be  published  at  a  popular  price — 
threepence — a  large  circulation  is  anticipated  for  it  by 
its  projectors. 


^  Another  new  weekly  paper  is  announced,  under  the 
title  of  the  Fanciers'  Gazette,  which  will  be  edited  by 
Mr  Lewis  Wright.  It  will  be  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  amateur  breeders  and  keepers  of  domestic  animals. 

Herr  F.  Spielhagen,  whose  novel,  *  Ultimo,’  we 
reviewed  last  week,  is  to  be  the  Athenceum's  Berlin  cor¬ 
respondent. 

A  PRIZE  of  the  value  of  20/.,  “  with  an  olive  crown 
and  silver  national  Olympian  medal,”  is  offered  by  the 
National  Olympian  Association  for  the  best  essay  on 
Physical  Education,  with  special  reference  to  our 
national  elementary  schools;  and  the  Society  of  Arts 
offers  its  gold  and  silver  medals  to  exhibitors  in  each 
class  at  the  next  International  Exhibition. 

Dr  T.  W.  Jex-Blake,  head-master  of  Cheltenham 
College,  who  has  just  been  appointed  head-master  of 
Rugby,  was  a  master  in  the  latter  school  before  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  Dr  Barry  at  Cheltenham.  An  hour  or  two  before 
his  appointment  on  Thursday  last,  Dr  Hayman  filed  a 
bill  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  restrain  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Body  from  acting  on  their  dismissal  of  him ;  and 
we  understand  that  a  formal  notice  of  this  fact  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  Governing  Body  before  the  election  of  Dr 
Jex-Blake. 

The  British  Orchestral  Society  will  give  its  third 
concert  on  Thursday  next,  when  the  overture  to  Mr  A. 
Holmes’s  “  Inez  de  Castro  ”  will  be  produced  for  the 
first  time. 

The  second  of  M.  Gounod’s  New  Concerts  will  take 
place  at  St  James’s  Hall  to-night,  at  eight  o’clock, 
when,  in  consequence  of  its  great  success,  “Jeanne 
d’Arc  ”  will  be  repeated,  the  little  sketch  “  The  Funeral 
March  of  a  Marionette  ”  being  incorporated  in  the  same 
for  the  first  time  in  England.  M.  Gounod’s  Mass, 

“  SS.  Angeli  Custodes  ”  will  also  bo  performed  with 
full  orchestra  for  the  first  time.  M.  Gounod  will  con¬ 
duct  as  usual. 

The  “Quaver  Glee  Club,”  established  just  twenty 
years  ago,  which  formerly  held  its  meetings  at  the 
Angel,  Islington,  and  latterly  at  the  Crown,  Clerken- 
well-green,  will  give  its  annual  concert  on  Wednesday 
next,  at  the  Myddelton  Hall.  The  programme  contains 
many  favourite  old  English  glees,  which  are  rarely  heard 
amongst  us  in  public. 


PO£TEY. 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  WOMAN. 

The  Rights  of  Woman,  what  are  they  ? 

The  Eight  her  husband  to  obey, 

The  Eight  to  show  forth  all  her  life, 

How  proud  she  is  to  be  a  wife  ! 

The  Eight  to  bear  this  truth  in  mind, 

A  truth  that  has  been  well  defined. 

That  Man  is  head  of  all  creation  ; 

Woman,  a  mere  continuation  ! 

The  Eight  to  list  when  men  shall  spout. 

The  Eight  to  help  th*  opinions  out. 

With  just  sufficient  education. 

To  understand  the  operation. 

The  Eight  to  know  how  eggs  are  boiled. 

To  see  the  wristbands  are  not  soiled. 

To  know  the  state  of  every  button. 

And  how  to  hash  a  leg  of  mutton. 

The  Eight — Oh  !  noble  Destiny  ! 

The  daughter  of  a  Man  to  be  I 
The  Eight  to  have  one  for  a  brother. 

Or  be  first  cousin  to  another ! 

The  Eight— should  Fate  be  still  propitious — 

To  be  the  wife  of  One  !  Delicious  1 

The  Eight !  Oh  !  grasp  the  thought  who  can  ! 

To  be  the  mother  of  a  Man  I 

Their  Eights,  whom  men  have  never  sought. 

Are  hardly  worth  a  passing  thought. 

For  they  have  long  been  known  to  be, 

A  very  strange  anomaly  ! 

Two  Anomalies. 
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of  late — Professor  Masson's  ‘  Becent  British  Philosophy  **-* 
the  reflection  is  almost  forced  upon  ns  that  oar  neigh, 
boars  across  the  channel  have  not  lost  that  felicity  of 
exposition  which  constitutes  them  the  great  popularisers  of 
new  truths.  The  reasons  M.  Bibot  gives  for  restricting 
himself  to  the  experiential  school  are  that  **  it  is  unknown 
or  very  nearly  unknown,  in  France,”  and  that  “it  seems  to 
hold  the  first  rank  in  virtue  of  the  celebrity  of  the  names 
which  represent  it,  of  its  harmony  with  the  general  ten- 
dencies  of  the  age  and  the  most  recent  discoveries  of  the 
natural  and  physical  sciences,  and  of  the  originality  of  its 
researches  and  results.”  He  might  have  added  that  it  is 
the  only  school  whose  objects  are  strictly  scientific.  When 
we  find  Sir  William  Hamilton  giving,  as  a  reason  for  pre. 
ferring  one  conclusion  on  an  important  point  in  psychology 
over  another,  that  it  is  serviceable  for  the  upholding  of 
certain  theological  dogmas,  we  hold  this  to  be  conclusive 
evidence — notwithstanding  his  vast  erudition,  and  the  great 
impetus  he  gave  to  metaphysical  learning — that  his  attitude 
of  mind  was  not  that  of  a  philosopher. 

We  have  no  intention  of  entering  into  a  detailed  criticism 
of  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  M.  Bibot's  work,  for  this  would 
amount  to  a  criticism  of  the  various  authors  whose  works 
have  been  placed  under  contribution.  In  a  few  cases 
M.  Bibot  has  failed  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  writer 
whose  work  he  is  expounding.  It  will  no  doubt  surprise 
Professor  Bain  to  find  himself  credited  with  having  clearly 
shown  the  insufficiency  of  utilitarian  doctrines,  and  also'  to 
find  his  exposition  of  the  influence  of  positive  law  and 
positive  morality  in  the  formation  of  individual  conscience 
taken  as  applying  to  the  ethical  standard.  What  is, 
perhaps,  still  more  astonishing  is  that,  after  patting  forth 
in  unexceptionable  language  the  theory  of  the  external  world 
held  by  Mill  and  Bain,  M.  Bibot  summarises  the  results  of 
the  psychology  of  the  association  school  thus : — 

Perception  of  the  external  world  is  not  a  purely  passive  state, 
in  which  the  mind  would  resemble  a  mirror  reflecting  objects  in  a 
dull  dead  way.  It  is  the  common  work  of  the  sentient  subjeet 
and  the  object  felt. 

Outside  of  us,  and  independently  of  our  perceptions,  there  exiiu 
a  material  world,  which  condemns  idealism.  It  is  conformable  fo 
the  data  of  the  sciences  to  believe  that  this  material  world,  taken 
in  itself,  does  not  resemble  the  perceptions  of  it  which  we  have ; 
this  condemns  vulgar  realism. 

Our  perceptions  are  then  internal  conditions  which  corresp^ 
to  external  existences,  but  which  do  not  resemble  them.  'V^en 
I  perceive  an  oak,  my  perception  corresponds  to  a  particular 
external  object,  but  it  is  not  the  copy  of  it. 

Perception  is  a  product  which  differs  from  its  two  factors  (sub¬ 
ject,  object)  as  water  differs  from  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

Now  this  bears,  perhaps,  some  resemblance  to  Mr  Lewes* 
doctrine  ;  but  it  is  altogether  repugnant  to  the  philosophy 
of  experience  as  explained  by  its  recognised  champions. 
Mr  Mill  resolves  the  external  world  into  the  occurrence  and 
recurrence  of  our  sensations  according  to  a  fixed  order.  So 
far  is  Professor  Bain  from  recognising  that  “  outside  of  us, 
and  independently  of  our  perceptions,  there  exists  a  ma¬ 
terial  world,  which  ....  does  not  resemble  the  percep¬ 
tions  of  it  which  we  have,”  and  of  which  therefore  we  could 
predicate  nothing  except  its  existence,  that  he  altogether 
proscribes  assertions  of  mere  existence  as  unmeaning.  In 
this  he  appears  to  us  to  have  overstrained  an  important 
truth.  We  cannot  Itnow  of  anything  its  existence  only,  but 
we  can  assert  its  mere  existence  with  a  meaning.  In  other 
words,  the  minimum  of  predication  is  less  than  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  knowledge.  Not  only  do  our  experiential  psycho¬ 
logists  not  assert  that  there  exists  a  material  world  unlike 
our  sensations,  but  they  assert  that  the  material  world  is 
like  our  sensations  to  the  extreme  extent  of  identity — that 
the  external  world  is  nothing  else  than  our  sensations  and 
expectation  of  sensations.  It  is  true  Mr  Herbert  Spencer 
asserts  the  existence  of  an  Unknowable  world  outside  of  us 
which  is  “  the  abstract  of  all  thoughts,  ideas,  and  concep¬ 
tions.”  But  this  ontological  side  of  Mr  Spencer’s  philosophy, 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  him  renounce,  is  altogether 
antagonistic  to  the  views  of  the  experiential  school ;  and  is 
founded  on  a  supposed  inability  to  think  otherwise,  which 
even  if  true  would  be  valueless.  M.  Bibot,  in  his  frec^  of 
Mr  Spencer’s  psychology  has  ignored  this  ontological  phase, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  that  philosophy  of  evolution 
which  is  altogether  independent  of  it.  It  cannot  be  too 
clearly  recognised  that  not  only  is  the  limitation  of  our 
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/Cnyluh  Psychology.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Th.  Ribot.  H. 

8.  King  and  Oo. 

John  Stuart  Mill.  By  Professor  Van  der  Wijck,  of  Groningen 

University.  Reprinted  from  de  Gid$. 

There  is  a  strange  parallel — a  parallel  apt  to  suggest  a 
deep-seated  connection  between  the  seemingly  most  diverse 
portions  of  our  social  system — between  the  economic  and 
the  intellectual  condition  of  our  country.  England  is  the 
land  of  immense  wealth  and  wide-spread  poverty,  of  colossal 
fortunes  and  colossal  workhouses.  It  is  also  the  land  where 
a  few  intellectual  giants,  generation  after  generation,  push 
further  and  further  back  the  barrier  of  the  unknown  ;  while 
the  multitude  of  intellectual  starvelings  pass  from  birth  to 
death  with  a  mental  vision  little  wider  than  that  of  an 
African  savage.  This  state  of  things,  however,  is  not  likely 
to  continue.  Slowly  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a 
world  of  thought  lying  beyond  the  horizon  of  Little  Bethel 
is  becoming  diffused  among  the  masses.  The  gulf  of  igno¬ 
rance  which  has  hitherto  separated  the  bulk  of  Englishmen 
from  mental  contact  with  our  great  philosophers  is  every 
day  becoming  narrower.  Novelists  and  playwrights  and  a 
host  of  litterOtteurs  of  the  lighter  sort  are  helping  to  bridge 
over  the  chasm.  It  is  a  real  sign  of  the  times  when  a 
writer  of  fiction  like  Mr  Wilkie  Collins  makes  the  empirical 
theory  of  vision  the  theme  of  a  novel. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  the  great  superiority  of  the 
Germans  over  our  own  people  is  that  they  are  a  more 
highly  educated  nation.  This  appears  to  us  a  mistake. 
What  Englishmen  are  so  deficient,  and  Germans  so  rich 
in,  is  not  education  but  instruction.  In  the  production  of 
intellectual  wealth  we  distance  our  Teutonic  kinsmen  ;  in 
its  distribution  we  are  equally  distanced  by  them.  The 
German — and  we  believe  also  the  Dutch — system  of  train¬ 
ing  is  very  successful  so  far  as  the  assimilation  of  intel¬ 
lectual  food  is  concerned  ;  but,  if  we  may  judge,  by  results, 
not  so  successful  as  our  own  in  the  active  work  of  repro¬ 
duction.  Thus  Germany  produces  more  scholars,  and 
England  more  thinkers.  It  is  very  valuable  on  such  a 
point  to  cite  the  testimony  of  two  independent  witnesses 
like  Professors  Bibot  and  Van  der  Wijck.  The  latter, 
agreeing  with  what  Mill  and  Hamilton  said  nearly -forty 
years  ago  respecting  the  desuetude  into  which  we  had 
allowed  the  higher  philosophy  to  fall,  says  of  Germany 
that  “by  her  straightforward  earnestness,  her  colossal 
energy,  her  speculative  independence,  she  became  the  tone- 
giver  in  the  domain  of  science  and  philosophy,”  and  that 
“  still  now  does  she  draw  to  herself  the  looks  of  the  whole 
of  Europe.”  But,  he  adds,  for  some  time  past  the  sceptre 
of  philosophy  has  passed  from  the  hands  of  Germany  into 
those  of  England ;  and  that  England  owes  to  the  united 
efforts  of  Bentham,  Whewell,  Hamilton,  Bain,  Orote, 
Spencer,  and  John  Stuart  Mill.”  M.  Bibot  speaks  still 
more  decisively.  Commenting  on  the  declaration  with 
which  Mr  Mill  opened  his  review  of  Professor  Bain’s  great 
works  on  the  science  of  mind,  that  the  sceptre  of  psycho¬ 
logy  had  returned  to  England,  he  expresses  his  opinion 
that  “  we  might  go  further,  and  maintain  that  it  has  never 
departed  thence.”  We  give  prominence  to  these  considera¬ 
tions  for  the  reason  that,  since  the  late  German  military 
successes,  the  unthinking  crowd,  who  had  previously 
despised  the  Germans  as  dreamers,  have  rushed  to  the  other 
extreme  of  crediting  the  German  system  of  education  with 
a  perfection  altogether  miraculous.  It  is  not  the  least 
disadvantage  of  the  stupid  geographical  vanity  with  which 
we,  as  well  as  other  nations,  are  afilicted,  that  it  is  liable 
to  these  absurd  revulsions. 

The  task  which  M.  Bibot  set  himself,  and  which  he  has 
performed  with  very  great  success,  is  to  give  an  analysis  of 
the  works  of  the  principal  English  psychologists  of  our 
time.  At  present,  however,  he  limits  himself  to  the  d 
posteriori  school,  his  book  containing  an  account  of  the 
writings  of.  Hartley,  James  Mill,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Herbert 
Spencer,  Alexander  Bain,  George  Henry  Lewes,  and  Samuel 
Bailey,  on  the  science  of  the  phenomena  of  mind.  When 
we  compare  the  present  work  with  the  only  work  of  the 
kind,  from  one  of  our  own  countrymen,  which  we  have  seen 
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faculties  such  that  we  can  know  nothing  except  phenomena  had  been  labouring  so  hard  to  build  up  constitutional  free- 
and  can  conceive  no  extension  of  those  faculties  by  which  dom  upon  the  basis  of  the  “  bloodless  revolution/*  De- 
any thing  else  should  be  known,  but  we  are  not  justified  in  scribing  the  main  features  of  this  Tory  reaction  of  the  last 
the  assumption  that  there  is  anything  more  to  be  known,  century,  Mr  Rae  says : — 

To  distinguish  ^tween  the  Knowable  and  the  Unknowable,  ^  revolution.  It 

and  then  to  glide  into^  reasoning  about  the  latter  as  if  its  was  a  revolution  accomplished  without  the  shedding  of  blood,  yet 
existence  were  ascertained — that  is,  as  if  it  were  to  some  it  was  accompanied  with  much  tribulation,  and  was  not  effected 
ATtent  both  knowable  and  known — is  to  involve  oneself  in  without  a  vigorous  resistance.  Some  of  the  warmest  adherents 


a  labyrinth  of  contradictory  propositions. 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  translation  of  M.  Bibot’s  book 
is  not  by  any  means  satisfactory.  The  errors  we  have 
noticed  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  translator,  though 
well  acquainted  with  the  two  languages,  is  not  a  psycholo¬ 
gist.  Some  of  the  mistakes  ought  not  to  have  passed  a 
careful  **  reader.”  •  The  confusion  between  denotation  and 
connotation  will  prove  a  sore  perplexity  to  the  reading 
public.  It  is  amusing,  but  certainly  not  edifying,  to  be 
told  that  “all  science  is  contradicted  by  the  double  action 
of  analysis  and  synthesis that  “  melodies  are  described  in 


of  the  House  of  Brunswick  could  not  brook  that  it  should  repro¬ 
duce  the  worst  characteristics  of  the  House  of  Stuart ;  that  the 
forms  of  the  Constitution,  as  established  at  the  Revolution, 
should  be  perverted  to  give  effect  to  the  chimeras  of  mad¬ 
men  or  the  sophisms  of  knaves,  to  doctrines  of  the  preroga¬ 
tive  as  monstrous  and  prejudicial  as  those  propagated  by  Sir 
Robert  Filmer  and  enforced  by  Lord  Keeper  Finch.  The  sub¬ 
stitution  of  royal  ;supremacy  for  Constitutional  Government  was 
viewed  by  many  loyal  subjects  of  George  the  Third  with  the 
utmost  dismay  and  distress. 


connotation  will  prove  a  sore  perplexity  to  the  reading  dismay  and  distress. 

public.  It  is  amusing,  but  certainly  not  edifying,  to  be  The  three  men  whom  Mr  Bae  has  selected  in  order  to 
told  that  “all  science  is  contradicted  by  the  double  action  illustrate  by  their  biographies  the  Parliamentary  Opposi- 
of  analysis  and  synthesis that  “  melodies  are  described  in  tion  and  the  popular  discontent  excited  by  this  persistent 
pathological,  and  plants  in  botanical  treatises.”  The  trans-  attack  upon  English  liberty  were  undoubtedly  the  central 
later  seems  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  consciousness  figures  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived  and  of  the  group  to 
means  the  same  as  conscienesy  imposing  the  same  as  dog~  which  they  belonged.  Pitt,  more  famous  than  either,  was, 
maticj  appreciate  the  same  as  criticise.  We  do  not  recollect  of  course,  no  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  and  ho 
to  have  met  before  with  “to  deduct”  and  “to  induct’*  rendered  eminent  services  to  the  popular  cause.  But  his 
for  to  reason  deductively  and  inductively.  Wo  mention  temper  and  his  acts  were  in  direct  contrast  with  those  of 
these  blemishes  as  they  seriously  detract  from  the  value  of  Fox.  Our  author  justly  says  that  between  these  “  two  of 
a  book  intended  for  the  general  reader.  the  greatest  Parliamentary  orators  in  the  reign  of  George 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  in  which  to  speak  of  the  Third,  and  two  of  the  greatest  in  the  reign  of  Victoria, 
Professor  Van  der  Wijek’s  interesting  little  brochure.  This  a  striking  and  minute  parallel  might  be  drawn.  .  .  ,  Fox 
author  points  to  Mr  Mill’s  ‘  Logic  *  as  his  central  and  most  differed  from  Pitt  as  Mr  Bright  differs  from  Mr  Gladstone.” 
important  work.  “It  is,”  he  says,  “the  most  beautiful  Much  as  our  own  times  differ  from  the  times  of  Wilkes  and 
and  most  useful  book  on  logic  which  was  ever  written.  It  Sheridan,  it  might  not  be  impossible  to  find  types  for  them 
is  here  that  Mill  has  left  all  his  predecessors  far  behind  also  in  the  present  generation — for  the  popular  idol  who 
him.  The  best  handbooks  on  logic  which  have  since  been  represented  in  the  eyes  of  the  masses  the  right  of  free 
sent  into  the  world  are  nine-tenths  a  reproduction  of  his  utterance  and  the  wisdom  of  independent  though  unwel- 
work.  To  Mill  belongs  the  merit  of  having  transformed  come  criticism,  and  for  the  brilliant  writer  who  was  not 
logic  into  a  truly  interesting  and  productive  science.”  afraid  to  espouse  unpopular  causes,  at  the  same  time  that 
M.  Van  der  Wijck,  however,  takes  exception  to  Mill’s  be  allowed  himself  to  fall  into  more  than  one  economical 
theory  of  syllogism,  which,  he  thinks,  assumes  the  super-  fallacy. 

fluiiy  of  the  minor  premiss,  and  is  therefore  only  true  Wilkes  was,  beyond  question,  the  weakest  and  least 
when  the  minor  is  a  verbal  proposition.  As  Mill  replied  'statesmanlike  man  of  the  three  whose  biographies  are  here 


to  the  same  objection,  put  forward  by  Professor  de  Morgan,  recorded.  Possessing  some  fortune,  a  liberal  education, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  to  append  his  own  words,  and  infiuential  friends,  he  was  drawn  by  the  force  of  cir- 
which  we  suppose  Professor  Van  der  Wijck  has  not  cumstances  into  the  prominence  which  he  attained,  although 
seen  : —  his  active  mind  and  boldness  of  disposition  would  not  have 

The  objection  would  be  well  grounded  if  the  assertion  that  the  suffered  him  to  remain  long  in  the  background.  He  was 
major  premiss  includes  the  conclusion,  meant  that  it  individually  M.P.  for  Aylesbury  when  he  started  the  North  BritoUy 
specifies  all  it  includes.  As  however  the  only  indication  it  gives  ^s  a  rival  to  Smollett’s  Britony  and  for  the  express 

P“T>o>lof  criticising  the  arbitrap  adminUtration  of  Bute. 

been  made,  is  the  office  of  the  minor.  But  since,  by  supposition,  “The  Boot-jack,  as  he  was  called,  never  was,  and  never 

the  new  individual  has  the  marks,  whether  we  have  ascertained  could  have  been  popular ;  but  Wilkes  soon  made  him  the 

him  to  have  them  or  not ;  if  we  have  affirmed  the  major  premiss,  best-hated  man  in  England.  The  paper  was  a  success. 

we  have  asserted  him  to  be  mortal.  Now  my  position  is  that  this  w:i  w«  style  was  neculiarlv  clear  and  tellimr  His  Enuliah 
assertion  cannot  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  argument.  It  cannot  VV ilKes  s  style  was  pecuiia  7®  ®  B*  ^  giisn 

be  a  necessary  condition  of  reasoning  that  we  should  begin  by  excellent,  and  his  sarcastic  power  was  very  great. 

making  an  assertion,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  employed  in  prov-  “  The  blunders  of  the  Ministry  afforded  him  ample  material 

ing  a  part  of  itself.  I  can  conceive  only  one  way  out  of  this  diffi-  for  ridicule  and  condemnation.  Lord  Bute,  who  could  not 

Treasury ;  Sir  Francis  Dash- 

previously :  and  that  the  unproved  part  is  bound  up  in  one  for-  wood,  who  could  not  do  a  sum  in  simple  addition,  was 
niula  with  the  proved  part  in  mere  anticipation,  and  as  a  memo-  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.”  The  Government  of  which 
randura  of  the  nature  of  the  conclusions  which  we  are  prepared  these  men  were  the  leaders  soon  succumbed  to  the  attack  of 
to  prove.  T  TT  T  -  which  the  North  Briton  was  the  exponent,  if  not  the 

_  ^  *  prime  instigator.  Bute  resigned  office  in  spite  of  an 

immense  and  completely  subservient  majority  in  his  favour ; 

GEORGE  THE  THIRD’S  OPPOSITION.  and  Wilkes,  having  lost  his  quarry,  suspended  the  paper 

WMc  Sheridan,  For :  The  Opnorition  nnder  Georg,  the  Third.  By  after  its  forty-fourth  number.  He  did  not  anticipate  that 
W.  F.  Kae.  Isbister.  1874.  George  Grenville,  the  brother  of  his  patron  Temple,  who 

The  long  reign  of  George  the  Third  was,  doubtless,  more  now  became  First  Lord,  would  so  soon  present  a  new  target 
unpropitious  to  English  liberty  than  any  other  period  since  for  his  invective.  Four  days  after  the  delivery  of 
the  days  of  the  Stuarts.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  Grenville’s  King’s  Speech,  the  famous  “  Number  Forty- 
a  reaction  in  the  monarch’s  mind  towards  the  feelings  and  five  ”  made  its  appearance,  and  fanned  into  flame  the 
prejudices  of  the  very  distant  relatives  from  whom  he  de-  indignation  which  the  King  and  his  Ministers  already  felt 
rived  the  title  of  hereditary  king  of  England ;  and  his  towards  the  audacious  writer.  Wilkes  was  arrested  upon 
predilection  was  illustrated  even  by  such  trivial  circum-  a  “general  warrant;”  his  house  was  ransacked,  and  he 
stances  as  the  partiality  which  he  displayed  towards  Scot-  himself  was  treated  with  some  indignity.  These  harsh 
tish  Ministers  and  favourites.  He  was  a  Tory  and  a  bigot ;  measures  enlisted  popular  sympathy  for  Wilkes  which  his 
but  above  and  before  all  things  he  was  an  obstinate  stickler  mere  writings  would  never  have  done ;  and,  though  he 
for  the  royal  prerogative,  and  a  consistent  opponent  of  was  at  once  released,  the  subsequent  proceedings  taken 
Parliamentary  supremaev.  He  conciliated  the  hitherto  against  him,  on  this  and  other  pretexts,  confirmed  his 
irreconcilable  Jacobites,  "but  he  alienated  the  Whigs,  who  position  as  a  martyr  of  popular  rights.  Wo  do  not  propose 


GEORGE  THE  THIRD’S  OPPOSITION. 

Wilhes,  Sheridariy  Fox  :  The  Opposition  vnder  George  the  Third.  By 
W.  F.  Kae.  Isbister.  1874. 

The  long  reign  of  George  the  Third  was,  doubtless,  more 
unpropitious  to  English  liberty  than  any  other  period  since 
the  days  of  the  Stuarts.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
a  reaction  in  the  monarch’s  mind  towards  the  feelings  and 
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which  must  be  familiar  to  the  majority  considering  the  plan  upon  which  Dr  Langford  has  prepared 

~  raphy  his  work,  a  less  excusable  blemish  is  the  almost  entire 

at  all  absence  of  information  as  to  the  development  of  Birming¬ 
ham  trade  during  the  past  generation.  It  is  easier 
however,  to  point  out  defects  in  a  work  of  this  sort  than'to 
show  how,  without  a  great  deal  of  labour,  a  very  much 
better  one  could  have  been  produced,  and  we  may  be 
grateful  to  Dr  Langford  for  having  produced  such  a  good 
one  as  this.  It  is  full  of  curious  information  about  a  town 
which  for  a  long  time  has  been  and  is  coming  to  be  yet 
more  and  more  a  leading  representative  of  English  thought 
and  enterprise. 

The  most  remarkable  episodes  in  Birmingham  history 
belong  to  a  period  earlier  than  that  handled  in  Dr  Lang. 

Among  all  its  great  traders  the  town 
has  had  no  later  one  of  so  much  note  as  Matthew  Boulton, 

ii  nrVi/^  TonrkAa  WTaAI  A. 


will  discover  many  points  which,  if  not  new,  arOj 
events,  treated  with  vigour  and  discrimination, 
lesson  which  he  draws  from  his  subject,  and  to  wl 
would  point  as  his  justification  in  printing  the  biography  of 
so  well-known  a  man,  is  this ;  that  a  popular  hero,  and  a 
witness  for  popular  liberty,  need  by  no  means  be  a  very 
able  or  a  very  original  character,  so  long  as  he  is  clearly 
identified  with  the  principles  which  are  the  cause  of  his 
popularity  and  of  his  persecution. 

Yet  Wilkes  was  both  able  and  original.  Even  the  King, 
who  began  by  hating  him  above  all  his  subjects,  confessed 
this  in  his  later  years.  Men  who  were  intimate  with  him 
highly  extol  his  wit,  his  amiability,  and  his  consistency. 
Fastidious  Whigs,  like  Lord  Bussell,  and  even  Lord 
Brougham,  sometimes  regard  him  with  antipathy ;  but  as 
a  rule  he  made  himself  liked.  When  the  heat  of  his 
youth  had  passed,  and  he  had  found  even  a  Ministry  to  do 
him  justice, — when  Parliament  had  expunged  bis  condem¬ 
nation  from  the  public  records, — Wilkes  became  a  very 
quiet  and  respectable  old  gentleman,  and  even  reproved  a 
market-woman  in  Covent  Garden  for  crying  after  him, 
**  Wilkes  and  Liberty !”  But  he  never  lost  his  indepen¬ 
dence  of  mind ;  and  the  only  place  he  accepted  was  the 
Chamberlainship  of  the  City,  which  he  had  earned  as  an 
Alderman  and  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  duties  of  which  he 
scrupulously  fulfilled.  After  giving  Earl  Russell’s  adverse 
opinion  of  him,  Mr  Eae,  in  a  very  temperate  passage, 
says 

It  is  possible  that  Wilkes  was  a  hypocrite  from  first  to  last, 
just  as  it  is  possible  that  every  man  is  a  liar  at  heart.  But  to 
affirm  this,  as  Earl  liusseli  does,  is  not  enough.  Evidence  of 
some  value  should  be  adduced  to  support  the  charge  that  the 
great  agitator  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  in  every  respect 
unprincipled,  and  in  every  particular  an  impostor.  Taking  his 
private  utterances  as  fairer  tests  of  his  real  opinions  than  any 
public  declarations,  the  result  is  the  reverse  of  unfavourable 
to  him. 

Mr  Rae’s  work  is,  on  the  whole,  very  well  done.  His 
book  is  thoroughly  interesting,  and  ought  to  be  read  by  all 
who  would  possess  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  age  of 
which  it  treats.  There  is  evidence  of  much  research, 
careful  comparison  and  balancing  of  documents,  and  con¬ 
scientious  toil  in  the  collection  and  use  of  materials. 
Here  and  there  we  find  manifestations  of  haste  or  careless¬ 
ness,  as  in  such  sentences  as  the  following: — ^‘On  this 
occasion,  however,  his  conduct  was  openly  and  manly” 
(p.  42)  ;  “  A  more  tyrannical  exercise  of  power  was  rare, 
even  in  those  days”  (p.  65);  “Never  has  Walpole’s  pre¬ 
science  been  so  marked  than  in  what  he  wrote  to  Mr 
Montague  ”  (p.  73).  But  blemishes  like  these  are  not 
many  in  number ;  and  they  do  not  detract  much  from  the 
value  of  a  book  which  is  in  every  sense  worthy  of  its 
subject.  Herbert  Wilson. 


Dr  Lang¬ 
ford’s  new  volume.  Among  all  its  great  traders  the  town 
has  had  no  later  one  of  so  much  note  as  Matthew  Boulton, 
the  wonderful  “toy-maker”  who  enabled  James  Watt  to 
turn  to  public  use  his  invention  of  the-steam  engine,  and  who 
thereby,  besides  conferring  incalculable  benefit  on  the  whole 
world,  made  Birmingham  very  much  more  “  the  toy-shop  of 
Europe  ”  than  it  had  been  before,  and  also  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  toy-shop.  The  crowd  of  famous  men  whom 
Boulton  and  his  neighbour,  Josiah  Wedgwood,  brought 
together  in  Birmingham  have  given  it  a  literary  and 
scientific  reputation  nearly  equal  to  its  commercial  fame, 
and  such  names  as  Priestley  and  Darwin  eclipse  all  later 
ones.  But  in  its  more  recent  history  there  are  names 
that  England  may  be  proud  of,  and  some  of  them  have 
done,  and  are  still  doing,  much  to  maintain  the  character 
of  the  town  as  a  haunt  of  literature  and  science,  a 
stronghold  of  free  thought  and  political  independence,  no 
less  than  as  a  thriving  mart  and  centre  of  manufacturing 
energy.  And  in  material  ways  Birmingham  has  prospered 
immensely  by  its  wise  use  of  the  resources  opened  up  to  it 
by  its  older  worthies.  In  1731,  when  Boulton  was  a  baby, 
its  population  barely  exceeded  23,000.  In  1801,  when  he 
was  dying,  the  number  had  increased  to  73,000.  In  1841 
the  population  amounted  to  183,000,  and  in  1871  to 
350,000.  There  are  not  many  towns  that  can  show  such 
rapid  growth  as  that. 

Apart  from  its  commercial  history,  with  which  Dr 
Langford  hardly  concerns  himself  beyond  including  in  his 
obituary  notices  the  names  of  some  prominent  manufac¬ 
turers  and  traders,  Birmingham  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  development  in  recent  times  as  a  political  centre.  Dr 
Langford’s  collection  of  facts  illustrates  this  very  fully,  but, 
with  a  little  better  grouping,  he  might  have  made  the 
story  much  more  impressive.  The  way  in  which  Birming¬ 
ham  has  succeeded  Manchester,  as  the  head-quarters  of 
Radicalism,  is  well  worth  studying.  Both  towns  had  been 
Tory  to  the  backbone  before  Pitt’s  war  with  France  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  more  intelligent  inhabitants.  The  persecu¬ 
tion  that  Priestley  endured  for  sympathising  with  the 
French  Revolution  is  a  matter  of  public  history,  and 
illustrates  the  condition  of  party  feeling  at  that  time.  The 
famine,  brought  on  by  the  subsequent  war,  did  much  to  con¬ 
vert  merchants  and  manufacturers,  as  well  as  workpeople. 
“  Birmingham  and  its  neighbourhood,  a  district  of  thirteen 
miles  round  that  centre,”  said  Brougham  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1812,  “  was  formerly  but  one  village — I 
might  say,  one  continued  workshop,  peopled  with  about 
four  hundred  thousand  of  the  most  industrious  and  skilful 
of  mankind.  In  what  state  do  you  now  find  that  once-busy 
hive  of  men  ?  Silent,  still,  and  desolate,  during  one  half 
of  the  week;  during  the  rest  of  it  miserably  toiling  at 
reduced  wages,  for  a  pittance  scarcely  sufficient  to  sustain 
animal  life  in  the  lowest  state  of  comfort,  and  at  all  times 
swarming  with  unhappy  persons,  willing,  anxious  to  work 
for  their  lives,  but  unable  to  find  employment.”  In  the 
Lancashire  districts  the  miseries  of  the  poor  people,  and 
the  stagnation  of  trade,  were  felt  yet  more  keenly,  and  the 
Manchester  Exchange  Riot  of  1812  gave  shape  to  a  political 
agitation  that  lasted  till  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  had 
been  passed,  and  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  had  gained 
its  object.  In  these  undertakings,  and  especially  in 
the  latter,  Manchester  took  the  lead ;  but  it  was 
demoralised  by  success.  The  Manchester  manufacturers, 
having  gained  their  point  against  the  landed  interest, 
and  having  begun  to  taste  the  pleasure  of  being  landowners 


MODERN  BIRMINGHAM. 

Modern  Birmingham  and  its  Institutions.  A  Chronicle  of  Local 
Events,  from  1841  to  1871.  Compiled  and  Edited  by  John  Alfred 
Langford,  LL.D.,  F.K.H.S.  Vol.  1.  Birmingham :  E.  C.  Osborne. 

Having  already  published  two  interesting  volumes  about 
Birmingham  history,  between  1741  and  1841,  Dr  Langford 
is  now  telling  the  story  of  the  remaining  thirty  years  in 
two  other  volumes,  and  the  one  now  published  is  certainly 
not  less  attractive  than  its  predecessors.  Dr  Langford  is 
almost  too  modest  a  compiler.  He  gives  precision,  and 
sometimes  quaintness  to  his  narrative,  by  making  so  many 
verbatim  extracts  from  contemporary  sheets,  and  the  strict 
chronological  order  in  which  he  generally  arranges  his 
materials  may  help  some  who  refer  to  his  book  to  find  in 
it  more  easily  what  they  want.  The  work  is  quite  accu¬ 
rately  described  as  “  a  chronicle  of  local  events.”  But 
many,  especially  those  who  are  not  residents  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  would  have  prepared  a  more  picturesque  treatment 
of  the  thousand  and  one  subjects  brought  under  notice  ; 
such  a  treatment  as  would  have  made  plainer  their  own 
relative  importance,  and  their  connection  with  one  another, 
and,  when  that  was  necessary,  would  have  connected  them 
with  the  general  progress  of  the  country.  Another  and. 
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themselves,  made  no  further  advance  in  their  political  pro-  TWO  QUEENS 

(rramme  and  Birmingham  was  left  to  carry  on  the  struggle.  rr  ^ 

gramiu  ,  i  e^A  The  Hutory  of  Two  Queene.  By  William  Hepworth  Dixon.  \oI*. 

Many  incidents  in  this  struggle  are  detailed  by  Dr  Langford,  ^  ana  IV.  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1874. 

although  his  present  volume  does  not  come  down  far  Mr  Hepworth  Dixon’s  book  is  written  in  a  most  charming 
enough  to  describe  the  battle  now  being  fought  against  gtyie_a  style  which  disarms  the  critic  and  captivates  the 
ecclesiasticism  under  the  practical  leatkrship  of  a  mayor  general  reader.  Moreover,  it  is  written  as  all  history 
who  does  not  shnnk  from  avowing  that  he  is  a  Republican,  g^ould  be  written ;  the  precision  of  the  annalist  being  com- 
In  the  early  pages  of  the  volume  we  read,  for  instance,  how,  bined  with  the  connection  and  ease  of  the  simple  narrator, 
while  Birmingham  took  its  full  share  in  the  Anti-Com-  ^  ^j^y  historian.  His  pen  is 


Law  agitation,  its  townspeople  began  to  pay  unusual  heed 
to  the  teachings  of  socialist  missionaries  like  Mr  Lloyd 
Jones ;  and  how,  when  by  accident  Mr  Spooner  was  elected 
a  member  of  Parliament  for  Birmingham,  the  only 
occasion  on  which  a  Tory  ever  represented  the  borough, 


apt  to  run  away  with  him  out  of  the  beaten  track  from 
which  the  solid  tramp  of  previous  chroniclers  has  crushed 
every  flower  of  imagination.  Our  author  strays  to  right 
and  left,  and  gathers  a  posy  as  he  gradually  approaches  his 
goal.  Perhaps  this  makes  the  journey  seem  long  to  those 


the  Complete  Suffrage  Association,  adopting  all  but  the  have  expected  to  find  nothing  but  historic  annals.  To 
physical  force  views  of  the  Chartists,  became  a  powerful  majority,  however,  it  is  the  most  acceptable  kind  of 
organisation  in  it  under  the  temporary  leadership  of  Mr  travelling,  and  Mr  Dixon  will  find  many  companions  on 
Joseph  Sturge.  As  early  as  1843  a  motion  in  the  Town  j^is  road.  For,  after  all,  who  would  care  to  read  another 
Council  in  favour  of  manhood  suffrage,  the  ballot,  equal  history  of  Henry’s  Queens  if  it  were  to  be  simply  a  record 
electoral  districts,  payment  of  members,  and  annual  Parlia-  q£  what  we  know  already,  furbished  up  with  a  few  unim- 
ments  was  rejected  by  only  a  majority  of  one  among  fifty-  portant  additions  from  letters  and  state  papers  ? 
three  voters.  It  is  not  strange  that  Mr  Bright  should  have  The  third  volume  takes  up  the  story  from  the  summer 
become  the  popular  member  for  Birmingham,  or  that  the  qJ  1509— from  the  brief  honeymoon  of  happiness  in  which 
National  Education  League  should  have  been  lately  poor  Catherine  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  doubtful  bless- 


established  there. 

That,  while  fighting  for  the  liberation  of  education 
from  theological  perversion,  the  people  of  Birmingham 
are  not  unmindful  of  education  itself,  is  fully  shown  in 
Dr  Langford’s  volume.  One  interesting  section  traces  the 
history  of  the  Birmingham  Midland  Institute  from  its 
beginning  in  1853,  when  Charles  Dickens  assisted  at  its 
birth.  This  institution  was  designed  to  be  a  complete 
university,  in  the  most  modern  sense  of  the  term,  befitting 
a  town  80  modern  in  all  its  ideas  as  Birmingham.  It  has 
not  yet  become  quite  that ;  but  it  is  a  most  useful  organi¬ 
sation  for  instructing  artisans  and  all  other  students  in  all 
that  is  most  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  local 


ings  which  surround  a  throne.  “  But  aye  fortune  hath  in 
her  honey  gall  ” — and  the  clouds  soon  darkened  over  the 
nuptial  horizon.  Doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  the  marriage 
had  been  expressed  from  the  very  beginning ;  and  the  two 
had  married  in  spite  of  warning.  It  was  inevitable  that  Henry 
should  soon  begin  to  question  the  wisdom  of  his  conduct ; 
and  indeed  the  fears  which  were  openly  expressed  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  succession  of  the  King’s  issue  by  Catherine 
were  calculated  seriously  to  disquiet  him.  Besides,  Henry 
was  not  over  happy  in  the  wife  of  his  youth.  She  was  not 
elastic  enough  in  temper  to  rule  all  his  moods  ;  he  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  Spaniards  whom  she  continually 
gathered  about  her ;  and  at  last  Anne  Boleyn’s  fatal  influ- 


avocatioDS,  and  in  many  branches  of  culture  that  are  no  less  ence  began  to  widen  the  breach.  Mr  Dixon  recounts  the 
useful  to  them  because  they  are  apparently  far  remote  from  longce  ambages  with  great  diffuseness,  but  without  ceasing 


the  lines  of  their  daily  work.  “  Erect  in  Birmingham," 
said  Dickens  in  an  address  that  first  gave  enthusiasm  to 
the  project,  “a  great  educational  institution — properly 
educational — educational  of  the  feelings  as  well  as  of  the 
reason — to  which  all  orders  of  Birmingham  men  contri¬ 
bute,  in  which  all  orders  of  Birmingham  men  meet,  wherein 
all  orders  of  Birmingham  men  are  faithfully  represented, 
and  you  will  erect  a  temple  of  concord  here  which  will  be 
a  model  edifice  to  the  whole  of  England."  That  has  been 
done.  The  institute  is  divided  into  two  departments— one 
general,  which  provides  reading  rooms,  and  occasional  lec¬ 
tures  by  men  of  note,  and  other  popular  sorts  of  instruc¬ 
tion — the  other  industrial,  in  which  classes  for  the  study 
of  science,  languages,  literature,  and  other  subjects  are 
held  every  evening,  in  many  cases  at  a  charge  of  only  a 
penny  a  lesson,  and  all  of  them  being  open  to  women  as 
well  as  men.  In  1870  the  subscribers  to  the  general 


to  be  thoroughly  readable.  The  pathetic  struggle  of  the 
Queen  against  her  husband’s  fickle  fancies  is  illustrated  by 
a  score  of  pretty  anecdotes  like  the  following  : — 

The  Queen  was  fond  of  her  maid  of  honour,  who  had  served  her 
well,  according  to  the  duties  of  her  place  ;  but  Anne  bad  pleased 
her  most  by  her  refusal  to  admit,  as  other  ladies  in  her  Court 
had  done,  the  King’s  unlawful  suit.  Catherine  kept  her  by  her 
side,  to  chat  and  sew,  to  sing  and  play  at  cards.  By  keeping 
Anne  engaged,  she  thought  the  King  would  see  her  less.  She 
also  thought  that  if  the  King  dropt  in.  he  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  noticing  the  boss  and  nail,  than  when  he  saw  her 
dressed  in  hanging  sleeves.  The  game  they  played  was  one  in 
which  the  cards  were  dealt  until  a  queen  meets  a  king.  Anne 
had  a  run  of  luck.  Her  queen  was  always  meeting  with  a 
king.  Catherine  looked  at  her  bright  face  and  said,  “  My  Lady 
Anne,  you  have  good  hap  to  stop  at  a  king ;  but  you  are  not  like 
the  others  :  you  will  have  all  or  none.” 

The  climax  came  at  last.  Anne  contrived  to  make  her¬ 
self  mistress  of  all ;  ”  but  it  was  a  great  triumph 


department  numbered  1,252,  and  there  were  in  the  indus-  I  compressed  into  a  brief  period.  Her  own  fate,  and  the 


trial  department  1,385  students,  which  from  some  acci¬ 
dental  reason  was  153  below  the  number  of  the  previous 
year.  Professor  Huxley  was  the  president  in  1871,  and 
among  the  special  lecturers  were  such  men  as  Mr  Poynter, 
Professor  Henry  Morley,  and  Mr  E.  J.  Reed.  The 
Birmingham  Free  Library  is  another  notable  institution. 
It  was  begun  in  1855  with  a  present  of  200  volumes,  made 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Patents.  First  lodged  in  the 
Midland  Institute  it  soon  had  to  find  a  home,  or  rather 
several  homes,  for  itself,  and  in  1870  there  vrexfi  six  free 
libraries  in  Birmingham,  containing  in  all  56,764  volumes, 
of  which  upon  an  average  over  a  thousand  were  lent  out 
every  day.  Besides  these  Birmingham  has  a  Shakespeare 


fate  of  those  who  succeeded  her,  clearly  proved  that  Henry 
had  entered  into  the  bond  with  Catherine  in  all  good 
faith ;  and  when  he  had  once  been  persuaded  to  break 
it,  no  other  was  found  sacred  enough  to  restrain  him. 

The  more  purely  historical  part  of  the  work  before  us 
is  not  without  value.  Mr  Dixon’s  estimate  of  the  characters 
of  Henry  and  his  Ministers  is  ably  formed  and  clearly  put. 
He  seems  to  have  spared  no  pains  in  consulting  the 
voluminous  authorities  which  are  available  to  a  his¬ 
torian  of  the  Tudor  period.  We  think  that  no  one  has 
given  us  a  better  conception  of  the  scandalous  cardinal 
who  was  jointly  responsible  for  so  many  of  Henry’s  sins. 
The  following  passage  graphically  paints  the  influence  of 


Memorial  Library,  which  in  January,  1871,  contained  the  favourite,  and  the  arts  by  which  it  was  secured  : — 
3,463  volumes,  some  of  them  very  valuable  editions  of  That  he  was  hated  and  maligned,  the  winds  of  heaven  made 
Shakespeare’s  works  known  to  Wolsey.  His  wealth,  his  genius,  his  success,  disgusted 

Langford’s  next  volume  and  it  ^otTr  “hU 

111  be  all  the  more  acceptable  if  it  includes  a  digested  who  were  pushed  aside  in  favour  of  the  greatest  pluralist  on  earth, 
summary  of  the  more  important  facts  which  it  is  his  plan  His  dissolution  of  the  convents,  to  enrich  his  colleges  at  Oxford 
here  to  bring  together  in  a  disconnected  way.  *"d  Ipswich,  alarmed  the  monks  and  friars  of  every  order. 

®  TT  p  Prtv  PrkiTow  Catherine  assailed  him  as  the  cause  of  all  her  miseries ;  nor  was 

n.  Hi.  X  ox  pouBNb.  jjgj.  ^Qjjjan’s  instinct  wholly  wrong.  The  great  and  rapid  fall  of 

Henry  from  the  high  estate  he  held  in  youth,  was  due  in  no  small 


'"X. 
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sacrifice.  It  is  only  after  having  been  unjustly  tried  for 
murder  that  indignation  prompts  him  to  look  a  little  below 
the  surface  of  things,  when  he  is  disgusted  with  the  idea 
of  making  political  action  a  means  of  livelihood.  On  his 
acquittal  for  the  murder  of  Mr  Barchester,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  he  is  received  back  into  society  like  a 
conquering  hero ;  but  the  love,  the  admiration,  the  worship 
almost,  which  are  lavished  on  him  by  all  the  women  that 
come  across  his  path,  are  never  in  any  way  satisfactorily 
justified.  What  we  mean  by  this  is,  that  the  author 
entirely  fails  in  imbuing  the  reader  with  a  sense  of  that 
subtle,  indescribable  fascination  which  some  people  exer. 
cise  on  all  those  who  come  within  the  immediate  sphere  of 
their  influence.  As  the  author  has  not  done  this,  nor  other, 
wise  bestowed  on  his  hero  such  eminent  qnalities  of 
intellect  or  character  as  would  make  this  copious  admira* 
tion  natural,  we  can  entertain  but  slight  sympathy  for  the 
love-lorn  Lady  Laura  Kennedy,  or  for  Madame  Goesler 
whose  offer  of  her  hand  to  the  hero  is  in  the  first  instance 
rejected  by  him.  She  goes  all  the  way  to  Prague  in  order 
to  discover  a  key  which  may  possibly  lead  to  the  absolute 
proof  of  his  innocence.  She  does  all  this  in  a  practical, 
undemonstrative  way,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  even  a 
touch  of  nobility  in  her  conduct.  Nevertheless,  though 
we  cannot  define  why,  the  impression  left  of  her  character 
is  hard,  dry,  and  prosaic.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Lady 
Laura,  in  spite  of  the  strong  and  enduring  passion  which 
she  cherishes  for  Phineas.  Having  rejected  him  in  the 
first  instance,  in  order  to  wed  the  wealthy  owner  of 
Lough  Linter,  she  has  all  the  rest  of  her  life  to  repent, 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  the  false  step  which  she  hat 
so  unfortunately  taken.  Doubtless  it  is  a  salutary  lesson 
which  Mr  Trollope  wishes  to  inculcate  by  the  strangely 
dismal  narrative  of  her  sombre  days ;  and  the  last  words 
addressed  to  him  by  the  unfortunate  woman,  in  taking 
leave  of  Phineas,  are  well  worth  remembering  : — “  When  I 
was  younger  I  did  not  know  how  strong  the  heart  can  be. 

I  should  have  known  it,  and  I  pay  for  my  ignorance  with 
the  penalty  of  my  whole  life.” 

Mathilde  Blind. 


measare  to  tbe  uardinars  arts,  unaries  was  aenonncing  nis 
venality  and  treachery  to  the  world.  “I  would  not  gratify  his 
greed,”  the  Emperor  proclaimed,  **  nor  send  my  army  into  Rome 
to  make  him  Pope,  which  he  entreated  me  to  do,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
revenge  he  has  raised  this  storm.”  The  Cardinal  bad  no  reply  to 
make.  His  character  was  bad.  Wolsey  was  one  of  those  eccle¬ 
siastics,  common  in  his  day  at  Rome  and  Paris,  who  regarded 
personal  virtne  as  a  thing  of  no  account.  He  took  no  pains  to 
bide  his  shame.  That  he  should  keep  a  concubine  was  bad 
enough,  but  Wolsey  had  the  impudence  to  thrust  his  children 
into  prominent  places  in  the  Church.  His  son  was  Dean  of 
Wells,  his  daughter  Abbess  of  Salisbury.  Yet  this  scandalous 
priest  was  punishing  inferiors  with  extreme  severity  for  vices 
which  he  nursed  so  carefully  at  home.  Peers,  prelates,  com¬ 
moners,  and  monks,  were  all  in  cry.  Ballads  and  songs  were 
coming  out  against  him,  and  his  only  safety  lay  in  Henry,  who 
was  now  Anne’s  suitor,  and  might  soon  become  her  slave.  He 
had  to  choose  between  appearing  for  the  moment  to  adopt  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  the  loss  of  ev^  post  he  held,  as  well  as  every 
chance  of  reaching  Rome.  The  world  was  strong  within  him, 
and  he  chose  the  baser  part. 

This  is  a  good  specimen  both  of  the  merits  and  the  defects 
of  Mr  Dixon’s  style,  which  seem  to  us  to  be  about  equally 
increased  in  his  latest  work. 

S.  P. 


PHINEAS  EEDUX. 

Phifteat  Rtdux,  By  Anthony  Trollope.  In  Two  Yolumes.  Chapman 
and  Hall. 

In  *  Phineas  Bedux  ’  Mr  Trollope  has  added  one  more 
chapter  to  that  voluminous  history  of  British  Philistinism 
of  which  he,  above  all  other  novelists,  may  be  considered 
the  representative  interpreter.  To  this  ungenial  task  he 
has  devoted  an  amount  of  patient  industry  and  minute 
observation  perhaps  all  the  more  commendable  from  the 
fact  that  the  subject  could  hardly  inspire  any  enthusiasm 
in  the  laborious  inquirer.  But  the  palm  of  having  repro¬ 
duced  **  respectability  with  its  thousand  gigs,”  with  an 
accuracy  almost  fatal  to  its  author,  must  undoubtedly  be 
awarded  to  Mr  Anthony  Trollope.  “  The  pinched  and 
hide-bound  type  of  human  character  ”  with  which  he  has 
rendered  us  so  familiar  is  eminently  a  growth  and  outcome 
of  the  tendencies  and  influences  of  our  time,  and  one  of 
the  dangers  accompanying  that  pressure  of  public  opinion 
under  which  people  now  habitually  live.  Mr  John  Stuart 
Mill  in  one  of  the  most  forcible  passages  of  his  *  Liberty  ’ 
has  eloquently  pointed  out  what  peril  there  lies  for 
humanity  in  the  check  thus  habitually  applied  to  the  fnll« 
development  of  individuality,  and  .as  a  running  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  truth  of  his  remarks  we  might  appro¬ 
priately  study  such  a  work  as  *  Phineas  Bedux.’  The  per¬ 
sons  we  meet  with'here  are  precise  copies  of  those  men  and 
women  of  whom  Mr  Mill  says,  “  I  do  not  mean  that  they 
choose  what  is  customary  in  preference  to  what  suits  their 
own  inclinations.  It  does  not  occur  to  them  to  have  any 
inclination  except  what  is  customary.”  i 

The  principal  interest  of  ‘  Phineas  Bedux  ’  depends  to  a 
certain  extent  on  the  accurate  description  of  the  see-saw  of 
Ministerial  changes,  and  all  the  by-play  of  purely  personal 
motives  in  the  formation  of  Cabinets.  Too  much  influence  ! 
is  possibly  attributed  to  such  motives,  as  well  as  too  much 
of  self-interest  in  the  desire  for  place.  At  the  present 
crisis,  especial! V,  the  political  forecast  with  regard  to  the 
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Annals  of  the  Twenty -Ninth  Century  is  an  advance  on 
<  Erewhon/  *  Another  World,*  *  The  Coming  Bace,*  and  all 
^dred  productions  in  point  of  bold  conception,  though,  in 
psychological  subtlety,  it  is  nowhere  by  the  side  of  Lord 
Lytton*s  and  Mr  Butler’s  works.  The  author  has  aimed  at 
astonishing  by  the  monstrous  proportions  of  his  world 
prophecies,  and  he  certainly  contrives  to  fascinate  the 
reader  by  the  very  extravagance  of  these.  The  parliament 
of  man,  for  instance,  passes  a  resolution  to  level  the  mountains, 
and  because  the  existence  of  some  one  peak  on  the  earth’s 
surface  is  desirable,  it  is  determined  to  pile  the  Matter, 
horn  on  the  top  of  Monte  Rosa.  This  is  effected  by  ful¬ 
minating  powder,  but  not  until  the  Matterhorn  has  been 
lodged  by  mistake  on  a  neighbouring  city,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  are  released  after  a  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours 
with  a  few  slight  bruises.  The  book  is  published  in  the 
form  of  a  three-volume  novel,  and,  by  mere  force  of 
originality,  will  more  than  hold  its  own  among  the  rank 
and  hie  of  this  class  of  fiction. 

The  anonymous  author  of  The  Magicians,  a  five-act 
drama,  boldly  claims  the  attention  of  those  who  find  a 
congenial  theme  in  lamenting  **  the  decline  of  the  drama.” 
That  there  is  truth  in  the  complaint  is  undeniable,  but 
hundreds  indulge  in  the  task  of  cynical  depreciation, 
unqualified  for  it  by  a  single  regenerative  idea.  The 
present  drama  commands  attention  as  an  earnest  essay  in 
the  direction  of  progress.  The  language  employed,  though 
at  times  inflated,  is  often  nervous  and  idiomatic.  As  regards 
construction,  and  adaptability  for  the  stage,  on  which  we 
hope  soon  to  see  .it,  the  action  is  free  from  the  common 
fault  of  dififuseness,  and  the  situations  at  the  close  of 
two  at  least  of  the  acts  are  very  powerful.  Sir  Jeffrey  is 
a  part  we  should  like  to  see  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Irving ;  and 
Sir  Jeffrey’s  death,  ending  the  drama,  seems  almost  written 
for  that  actor’s  behoof. 

Mr  Hunter  Dodds  commences  his  volume  of  Poems  with 
a  series  of  narratives  in  blank  verse  founded  on  the  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  as  related  by  the  devout,  learned,  and  vene¬ 
rable  Alban  Butler.”  These  he  has  dedicated  to  Dr 
Manning,  of  whom  he  has  something  very  fervent  if  not 
very  eloquent  to  say.  To  ”  Saints’  Days  for  the  Year  ”  is 
added  “  Youth’s  Diary,”  a  collection  of  odds  and  ends  of 
verse,  which  the  author  describes  as  the  pure,  spontaneous 
overflow  of  the  currents  of  youthful  feeling  and  aspiration 
from  an  early  age.”  The  nine  saints’  days  Mr  Hunter 
commemorates  are  all  comprised  within  two  months,  so 
perhaps  we  may  expect  other  volumes  from  his  pen  to 
complete  the  series. 

Modern  Parish  Churches  is  a  fund  of  sound  remarks  and 
practical  suggestions  on  Church  Architecture.  Mr  Mickle- 
thwaite,  although  modestly  claiming  to  have  written  “  no 
more  than  an  A  B  G  book  on  a  subject  which  has  so  far 
been  without  one,”  deserves  great  praise  for  supplying  use¬ 
ful  information  in  a  handy  and  comprehensive  form.  His 
ideas  are  all  to  the  point.  The  notion  of  a  carillon  in  St 
Paul’s  strikes  him  as  almost  comic,  seeing  that  the  five, 
ton  bell  on  which  the  clock  strikes  is  often  scarcely  audible 
in  the  churchyard.”  In  matters  of  plan,  furniture,  and 
design  Mr  Micklethwaite  seems  to  anticipate  all  the  wants 
of  an  intricate  and  refined  ritual,  and  of  course,  as  an 
architect,  his  interest  lies  in  promoting  elaboration. 

To  the  reader  of  a  metaphysical  bent  can  be  commended 
Mr  James  Andrews’s  essay  on  Scepticism  and  Phenome¬ 
nalism.  “In  the  existence  of  phenomena,”  says  Mr 
Andrews,  “lie  the  justification  and  necessity  of  meta¬ 
physics.  The  fundamental  problem  of  metaphysics  is, 
how  are  phenomena  in  general  possible  ?”  He  displays 
his  method  in  the  course  of  examining  some  of  Hume’s 
and  Berkeley’s  arguments,  and  concludes  that  phenomena 
are  possible,  and  that  “  with  the  demonstration  of  their 
possibility,  scepticism  and  phenomenalism,  as  systems, 
disappear.” 

The  Superhuman  Origin  of  the  Bible  forms  “  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Union  Lecture  for  1873.”  The  word  lecture  implies 
greater  brevity  than  is  here  to  be  found,  the  subject  being 
comprehensively  treated  in  nine  lectures,  and  further 
elucidated  by  notes  thrown  into  the  form  of  an  appendix. 

How  to  Economise  like  a  Lady  is  a  companion  volume 
to  ‘  How  to  Dress  on  Fifteen  Pounds  a-year  as  a  Lady,’ 


and  by  the  same  author.  It  is  addressed  mainly  to  those 
who  “consider  themselves  poor  with  an  income  of  500f. 
a-year.”  The  advice  tendered  is  of  general  application, 
and  covers  the  whole. range  of  domestic  duties. 

The  new  volume  of  Beeton’s  ‘  Books  for  all  Time  ’  is  an 
edition  of  Macaulay's  Essays,  astonishingly  cheap  con¬ 
sidering  the  excellency  of  the  print  and  paper. 

Two  of  a  crop  of  political  and  social  pamphlets,  to  which 
the  recent  upheaval  has  given  birth,  are  before  us.  In 
The  Auctions,  “  a  rhyming  farce  in  one  act,”  two  rival 
cheap-jacks,  “  Our  William  ”  and  “  Ben  Isaac,”  hold  oppo¬ 
sition  sales  in  Westminster  Yard ;  the  author’s  pen,  how¬ 
ever,  outruns  his  wit.  William's  Working  Man  and  his 
Representative  professes  to  be  “an  account  of  the  Experi¬ 
ences  of  an  Amateur  Working-man  and  their  results.” 
Alter  such  a  title,  the  pamphlet  itself  is  eminently  disap> 
pointing,  being  by  no  means  the  “  Experiences  ”  them¬ 
selves,  but  sweeping  generalisations  from  them,  often  in 
the  last  degree  unfair. 

The  Labour  and  Money  Questions  is  an  economical 
catechism  apparently  of  a  most  heterodox  description.  Its 
form,  and  the  length  at  which  certain  points  are  elucidated, 
render  it  tedious  and  difficult  of  digestion.  Credit,  as 
opposed  to  an  universal  system  of  ready-money,  and  labour- 
saving  machines  are  among  the  objects  of  abuse. 

A  lecture,  by  Miss  Beedy,  on  The  Joint  Education  of 
Young  Men  and  Women  in  the  American  Schools  and 
Colleges,  serves  to  explain,  and  in  explaining  to  recommend, 
the  scheme  to  the  English  reader,  who  is  but  too  probably 
a  Tory  in  matters  of  education. 

Our  Little  Sisters,  “  the  story  of  a  Saturday  half-holi¬ 
day,”  is  an  eloquent  sermon  in  behalf  of  the  Home  for 
Young  Girls  at  Woodhouse,  Wanstead. 

Earl  Blind’s  pamphlet  on  English  Republicanism  (Zur 
Geschichte  der  Republikanischen  Partei  in  England)  ad¬ 
dressed  to  his  compatriots,  will  be  read  as  possessing  an 
interest  of  its  own.  We  have  also  received  a  Speech  of 
ProfessorMessmer  at  the  Congress  of  Constance,  Sept.,  1873, 
“on  the  substitution  of  pilgrimages,  image-worship,  &c., 
for  inward  spiritual  religion,”  translated  and  edited  for  the 
Anglo-Continental  Society,  by  Mr  Mayor;  Who  hath 
Bewitched  You?  or.  Incipient  Ritualism:  “a  loving  and 
earnest  expostulation  with  the  Evangelical  Clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  by  one  of  themselves;”  one  of  Mr 
Headley’s  frequent  lucubrations,  written  on  the  occasion  of 
the  adjudication  of  Mr  Peek’s  prizes,  under  Mr  Peek’s 
chosen  title;  The  Maintenance  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
an  Established  Church  ;  and  a  Dictionary  of  the  German 
Genders,  with  a  Dictionanj  of  the  French  Genders,  both 
compiled  by  M.  St  Claire.  ^ 

Dod’s  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage  has  reached 
the  respectable  age  of  34.  It  combines  the  advantages  of 
its  higher-priced  competitors  with  a  smaller  bulk,  and 
great  facilities  of  reference.  Purchasers  of  Peerages  must 
indeed  be  hard  to  please  nowadays  if  they  cannot  satisfy 
their  wants  both  as  to  size  and  price. 

The  intricate  maze  of  the  metropolitan  railway  system 
can  scarcely  be  better  unravelled  than  it  is  in  Mr  Robert  J. 
Cook’s  (of  Charing  Cross)  London  Railway  Travelling  made 
Easy,  of  which  the  seventh  edition  is  on  our  table.  As  a 
map  it  is  admirable  for  clearness  and  simplicity,  showing 
without  needless  details  what  station  to  go  to,  and  where 
to  change  to  reach  any  part  of  London  or  the  suburbs. 


EECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

Washington,  Feb.  2,  1874. 

January  is  the  dullest  month  of  the  year  with  American 
publishers.  The  public  has  been  surfeited  with  the  flood  of 
new  works  brought  out  to  meet  the  demand  of  holiday  pur¬ 
chasers — a  demand  which  absorbs  everything,  from  the 
trashiest  gift-books  and  novels  to  the  heaviest  contributions 
to  science,  theology,  and  speculative  philosophy.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  are  dispos^  to  rest  from  their  labours,  and  delay  the 
announcement  of  the  works  they  have  still  in  hand.  There 
are  always  a  few  noteworthy  books,  however,  intended  for 
the  holiday  trade,  but  delayed  in  press,  which  come  out 
in  January,  and  besides,  we  usually  get  two  or  three  of^  a 
class  written  for  small  circles  of  readers,  and  independent  in 
their  appearance  of  times  and  seasons. 
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To  this  class  belongs  James  Freeman  Clarke’s  Common 
Sense  in  Religion  (J.  R.  O^ood  and  Co.,  Boston),  a  collection 
of  essays  on  religious  topics,  written  in  a  broad  and  lofty 
spirit,  and  abounding  in  tresh  and  striking  illustrations.  Mr 
Clarke  is  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  we  believe,  a  denomination 
which  in  the  United  States  embraces  many  thoughtful  and 
reverent  men,  who,  without  throwing  away  the  chart  and 
compass  of  the  Christian  faith,  have  cut  loose  from  the  old 
theological  moorings,  and  are  in  search  of  some  haven  of  belief 
w’here  reason  and  religion  can  dwell  together  in  peace. 
Exphiining  in  his  opening  chapter  what  he  understands  by 
common  sense  in  theology,  the  writer  says  : — “  I  mean  that 
part  of  Christian  truth  which  has  been  taken  up  into  the 
average  mind  of  Christendom.  I  mean  those  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong,  of  God’s  cliaracter  and  man’s  duty,  into  which, 
by  slow  and  various  processes,  the  Christian  world  has  at  last 
been  educated.  I  mean  those  great  underlying  principles  of 
truth  which  pervade  the  New  Testament,  giving  it  its  vital 
power.” 

The  Gilded,  Age,  by  Mark  Twain  and  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  (American  Publishing  Company,  Hartford),  is  a 
book  that  will  attract  attention  in  England.  Both  writers 
are  widely  known  for  peculiar  and  delightful  humour,  the 
former  better  than  the  latter,  although  the  genuine  satire  and 
subtle  wit  of  the  author  of  ‘  My  Summer  in  a  Garden  ’  will 
probably  win  for  him  a  more  permanent  place  in  literature 
than  will  be  gained  for  the  author  of  the  *  Innocents  Abroad  ’ 
by  his  irresistible,  mirth-provoking  drolleries.  Literary 
partnerships  are  becoming  less  infrequent  than  formerly ;  but 
they  are  still  rare  enough  to  excite  curiosity,  and  in  this  case 
the  reputation  of  the  writers,  each  in  his  own  peculiar  field 
of  humour,  will  add  greatly  to  the  interest  excited  by  the 
joint  product  of  their  pens.  ‘  The  Gilded  Age  ’  will,  it  is 
easy  to  predict,  disappoint  its  readers.  A  humorous  writer 
labours  under  a  great  disadvantage  when  he  wants  to  write 
something  serious.  His  readers  are  always  looking  for  “  the 
place  where  the  laugh  comes  in,”  and  if  they  do  not  find  it 
they  think  they  have  not  been  treated  fairly.  Now  ‘The 
Gilded  Age,’  although  Iplentifully  sprinkled  with  humour,  is 
not  professedly  a  humorous  book.  It  is  a  serious  novel, 
written  with  a  purpose,  the  purpose  being  to  picture  the  dark 
side  of  life  in  Washington — the  life  of  lobbyists,  schemers, 
jobbers,  and  venal  politicians, — and  to  show  the  corrupting 
effect  of  their  influence  upon  the  legislation  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Government.  The  picture  is  painful  but  faith¬ 
ful  ;  the  satire  is  keen  but  deserved.  The  people  whose 
portraits  are  sketched  have  many  distinctive  American  fea¬ 
tures,  but  they  belong  to  a  tribe  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
Washington.  These  fellows  haunt  all  great  capitals,  and  if 
we  hear  more  of  the  scandals  they  occasion  in  America  than 
in  Europe,  it  is  because  here  the  independent  press  searches 
the  actions  and  motives  of  public  men  with  a  vigilant  and 
unrelenting  scrutiny.  As  a  literary  work  the  book  is  open 
to  much  criticism.  The  plot  of  the  story  is  trivial  and  discon¬ 
nected,  and  the  two  writers  have  not  skilfully  welded  their 
productions  together.  It  is  easy  to  see  which  pages  were 
written  by  one  and  which  by  the  other,  so  that  there  is  an 
apparent  lack  of  unity  and  harmony  in  the  book. 

Satan  :  a  Libretto.  By  C.  P.  Cranch.  Roberts  Brothers, 
publishers,  Boston. — The  poets  nowadays,  not  content  with  the 
reasons  the  theologians  furnish  for  the  existence  of  evil,  seek 
to  solve  the  mystery  for  themselves  by  the  aid  of  their  finer 
intuitions.  Mr  Cranch  calls  his  little  book  a  libretto,  be¬ 
cause,  as  he  says,  “  a  libretto  is  a  text  for  some  work  of  art 
nobler  than  itself,”  and  the  verses  “  may  suggest  or  accom¬ 
pany  a  music  they  only  in  part  express.”  He  hopes  that  the 
music  which  his  poem  may  suggest  will  contain  some  “  vital 
symbolic  conceptions  of  the  grandest  of  all  harmonies — the 
Divine  Order  in  Creation.”  This  phrase  in  the  preface  is  the 
key-note  of  the  poem.  Its  philosophy  is,  that  the  Spirit  of 
Evil  is  not  a  discordant  element  in  the  universe,  interfering 
with  the  designs  of  the  Great  First  Cause.  The  devil,  in  a 
word,  is  not  as  black  as  he  is  painted,— a  fact  which  this 
personage,  in  a  dialogue  in  which  angels  and  “  world-spirits  ” 
take  part,  thus  announces  : — 

I  am  not  what  I  seem  to  finite  minds — 

No  fallen  angel ;  for  I  never  fell, 

Though  priest  and  poet  feign  me  exiled  and  doomed  ; 

But  ever  was  and  ever  shall  be  thus — 

Nor  worse  nor  better  than  the  Eternal  planned. 

I  am  the  Retribution,  not  the  Curse  ; 

I  am  the  shadow  and  reverse  of  God  ; 

The  type  of  mixed  and  interrupted  good  ; 

The  clod  of  sense,  without  whose  earthly  base 
You  spirit-flowers  can  never  grow  and  bloom. 
***** 

I  am  that  stern  necessity  of  fate, 

Creation’s  temperament —  the  mass  and  mould 
Of  circumstance,  through  which  eternal  law 
Works,  in  its  own  mysterious  way,  its  will. 

The  action  of  the  poem  proceeds  in  the  interstellar  spaces, 


and  a  poet, — the  spirit,  perhaps,  of  Dante  or  Milton, — “  sing, 
ing  from  a  bright  cloud  on  a  mountain-top,”  hears  “  the 
trumpet-tidings  of  a  grander  law.”  In  conclusion,  the  chorus 
of  world-spirits  sing 

Shadows  are  shadows  ;  and  all  that  is  made  is  illumined  and 
shaded ; 

Bound  by  the  laws  of  its  being,  haaven  and  earth  in  its  breath. 

He  who  made  us  will  lift  us,  though  stained  and  deformed* 
and  degraded. 

Lift  us  and  love  us,  though  drowned  in  the  surges  of  darkness 
and  death  ! 

Europe  Viewed  thro^h  American  Spectacles.  ^  By  Charles 
Carroll  Fulton.  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.,  publishers,  Phila- 
delphia. — This  is  a  book  which  is  as  entertaining  reading  on 
one  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  the  other,  and  those  who  are 
curious  to  know  how  the  people  of  Western  Europe  and  their 
ways  of  living  strike  an  American  newspaper  editor  making 
his  first  tour  in  the  Old  World,  will  find  in  it  much  that  is 
amusing  and  interesting.  The  principal  charm  of  the  work 
is  that  its  author  writes  in  apparent  unconsciousness  of  the 
fact  that  the  scenes  he  visited,  and  the  manners  he  saw,  have 
been  so  often  described  that  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  audacity 
to  tell  the  old  story  over  again.  He  speaks  of  everything  as 
if  he  were  a  sort  of  modern  Captain  Cook  who  had  discovered 
a  new  world  never  trod  before  by  the  foot  of  one  of  his 
countrymen.  Nothing  is  too  trivial  to  escape  his  attention. 
Every  peculiarity  of  countenance,  dress,  manner,  cooking, 
hotel  life,  travelling  customs,  and  street  scenes  that  he 
observed,  he  records  with  a  freshness  and  animation  that 
shows  he  has  no  suspicion  that  he  is  threshing  old  straw,  and 
that  produces  a  goodly  number  of  grains  of  information  and 
interest  which  the  experienced  reader  would  not  imagine 
could  be  got  from  the  subject.  No  book  of  travel  is  complete 
without  some  comparison  between  the  countries  the  writer 
saw  and  his  own.  Mr  Fulton’s  conclusions  are  not  favourable 
to  the  Old  World.  He  finds  the  social  relations  in  Europe  dull 
and  exclusive,  the  climate  treacherous,  the  eating  not  at  all  to 
his  taste,  the  women,  as  a  rule,  very  plain,  or  positively  ugly, 
the  men  ill-mannered,  the  hotel-keepers  a  brood  of  cor- 
morants,  the  servants  a  gang  of  knaves  ;  and  there  seems  to 
him  to  be  everywhere  an  organised  conspiracy  to  fleece  the 
travellers.  In  a  word,  he  returns  home  with  the  firm  con¬ 
viction  that  while  Europe  ought  to  be  seen  as  a  curiosity 
Americajis  the  place  for  a  sensible  man  to  live  in. 

E.  V.  Smallet. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Friday  Evening,  Five  o’clock. 

The  demand  for  money  during  the  week  has  been  moderate, 
with  a  fair  supply.  The  average  price  of  good  three  months’ 
bills  has  been  per  cent.  There  has  been  but  very  little 
inquiry  at  the  !^nk  of  England,  and  it  appears  that  that 
establishment  has  lost  business  during  the  week  to  the  extent 
of  half  a  million. 

The  weekly  return  of  the  Bank  of  England,  published 
yesterday  afternoon,  is  considered  a  favourable  one,  showing, 
as  it  does,  an  improved  position  of  the  Bank  in  nearly  all 
departments.  The  proportion  of  Reserve  to  Liabilities  has 
increased  2J  per  cent,  on  the  week,  and  now  amounts  to  48| 
per  cent. 

The  English  Funds  have  been  firm  during  the  week  at  an 
advance,  and  the  improvement  created  during  the  week 
amounts  to  ^  per  cent,  in  the  Funds  for  money,  and  of  1- 16 
for  the  account.  The  closing  prices  this  evening  of  Consols 
for  money  is  92  3-16,  and  for  the  account  92L  The  India 
Five  per  Cents,  have  been  lower  during  the  week,  and  the 
quotation  this  evening  shows  a  total  fall  on  the  week  of 
about  Ij  to  If  per  cent. 

Business  in  the  Stock  Exchange  during  the  week  has  been 
generally  dull,  especially  in  the  Railway  department,  where 
anxiety  has  been  created  by  the  stagnant  character  of  the 
traffic  returns,  and  also  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  new 
Ministry.  The  English  Funds  have  been  firm,  while  India 
Five  per  Cent.  Stock  has  fallen  considerably,  opinions  pre¬ 
vailing  that  the  famine  in  Bengal  will  necessitate,  sooner  or 
later,  the  issue  of  a  new  loan.  The  Foreign  Stock  Market 
has  been  characterised  by  a  firmer  tone  than  has  lately  been 
observable,  but,  notwithstanding  the  low  prices  at  which 
some  Stocks  are  now  quoted,  the  improvement  has  been  of 
only  moderate  amount.  American  Government  Securities 
have  been  firm  at  a  considerable  advance.  To-day,  business 
has  been  very  inactive,  partly  on  account  of  news  of  an  acci¬ 
dent  to  the  ^otch  Express,  and  the  Markets  at  four  o’clock 
were  all  dull. 

The  Market  for  Foreign  Stocks  has  been  decidedly  the 
firmest,  and  has  shown  a  much  better  appearance  than  has  been 
observable  of  late.  The  low  prices  which  have  been  current 
for  some  little  time  past,  in  some  of  the  most  favoured  Stocks, 
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have  at  last  had  the  effect  of  inducing  buying,  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  is,  that  the  results  of  the  week’s  business  are  favour¬ 
able.  Peruvian  Stocks,  which  pay  at  present  prices  more 
than  10  per  cent,  after  being  during  the  week  per  cent 
better,  close  this  evening  without  any  material  change  from 
last  week’s  prices.  A  fall  of  considerable  amount  has  taken 
place  in  the  Spanish  National  Land  Loan,  in  consequence  of 
doubts  as  to  the  payment  of  the  dividend,  while  a  moderate 
improvement  is  observable  in  all  classes  of  Hussian  Stocks, 
and  in  some  of  the  Egyptian  and  Turkish  issues.  Egyptian 
Viceroy  Nine  per  Cent  Stock  shows  an  improvement  on  the  ! 
week  of  2  per  cent.,  do.  Khedive  1^,  Bolivia,  Chilian,  | 
jjgyptian,  1862,  do.  1873,  Hungarian,  Hussian  of  all  classes, 
and  Turkish  Treasury  Bonds  1,  Egyptian,  1863,  Portuguese, 
Italian,  1861,  and  Turkish  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  and  ditto 
Five  per  Cents.,  |,  ditto  1869,  and  Spanish  Three  per 
Cents.,  On  the  other  hand,  Spanish  National  Land  Stock 
has  fallen  5,  Honduras,  the  two  Japan  Loans,  and  the  two 
Venezuela  Loans  1,  and  Uruguay  Stock  ^  per  Cent.  The 
following  are  the  closing  prices  at  five  o’clock  this  evening  : — 

Argentine  Six  per  Cents.  1868,  95 J  ;  ditto  Public  Works,  95i  ; 
ditto  Hard  Dollar,  81;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  66|;  Brazilian 
Four-and-Half  per  Cents.,  1863,  91 ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1865, 
99;  ditto,  1871,  95 J ;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  92; 
ditto,  1873,  90  ;  Chilian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1866,  106 ;  ditto  Six 
per  Cents.,  1867,  102;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1870,  93;  Costa 
Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  31  ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  1872,  30 ;  Danu- 
bian  Seven  per  Cents.,  97  j  ditto  Eight  per  Cents.,  99  J :  Egyptian 
Seven  per  Cents.,  1862,  84;  ditto  1864,  94;  ditto  1868,  73^; 
ditto  English,  1873,  66§  ;  ditto  Viceroy,  1870,  85 ;  ditto  Nine  per 
Cents.,  102;  ditto  Khedive  Seven  per  Cents.,  74;  Entre  Rios, 
100^;  French  Defence,  103i ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1871,  92^1 
ditto,  1872,  9  prem. ;  ditto  Three  per  Cent.  Rentes,  58  Hon¬ 
duras  Railway  Loan,  9  ;  ditto,  1870,  9 ;  Hungarian  Five  per  Cents., 
74i ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  1861,60;  ditto  Tobacco,  94  ;  ditto 
Five  per  Cents.  (Maren  Railway),  62 ;  ditto  State  Domain,  90  ; 
.Japan  Nine  per  Cents.,  1061 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  100; 
Mexican,  Three  per  Cents.,  16 ;  ditto,  1864,  8| ;  Moorish  Five 
per  Cents.,  97J  ;  Paraguay  Eight  per  Cents.,  35  ;  ditto  1872,  28; 
Peruvian  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  60^  ;  ditto,  1872,  49 ditto  Chark 
of  Azof,  99  ;  ditto  Nicolai,  82  ;  ditto  Orel,  99  ;  San  Domingo,  23 ; 
Sardinian  Five  per  Cents,  77;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  18§  ; 
ditto  Quicksilver  Mortgage,  77 ;  ditto  National  Land,  584  > 
Swedish  Five  per  Cents.,  105;  Turkish  Six  per  Cents.,  1854, 
85 ;  ditto,  1858,  59  ;  ditto  1862,  14  ;  ditto  1863,  564 ;  ditto  Five 
per  Cents.,  1865,  394;  ditto  Six  per  Cents,,  1865,  554;  ditto 
Six  percents.,  1869,  52;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  56;  ditto 
Nine  per  Cent.  Treasury  Bonds,  654  ;  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents., 
1871,  74;  and  Venezuela  Six  per  Cents.,  1862,  21. 

Busiuess  in  Home  Railway  Stocks  has  been  very  limited 
during  the  week,  attention  being  directed  to  the  elections, 
and  also  to  the  falling  off  in  the  traffic  receipts.  The  effects 
of  the  reduction  in  the  trade  of  the  country,  which  has  been 
lately  noticed,  are  beginning  to  be  made  apparent  in  this 
direction.  There  was  some  little  excitement  in  Great  Western 
Stock  on  Thursday  in  reference  to  the  dividend.  On  the 
whole,  the  result  of  the  week’s  operations  has  been  decidedly 
unfavourable.  Caledonian  Stock  has  fallen  2|per  cent..  North 
Eastern  1§,  North  British  1§,  Great  Northern  “A”  and 
North-Western  1|^,  Manchester  and  Sheffield  },  Great  Western 
1^,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  J,  Brighton  §,  Midland  and 
Sheffield  “  A  ”  and  Metropolitan  The  only  instance  of 
improvement  is  a  rise  of  \  in  Great  Ea.stern  and  Metropolitan 
Stocks.  The  following  are  the  quotations  at  five  o’clock  this 
evening. 

Caledonian,  103J  ;  Great  Eastern,  46f ;  Great  Northern,  141 ; 
ditto  “A,”  1634;  Great  Western,  1264;  Lancashire  and  York¬ 
shire,  1444  ;  Brighton,  8I4  ;  North  Western,  1504  ;  Southwestern, 
1074  ;  Chatham  and  Dover,  254 ;  Midland,  134  ;  Metropolitan, 
654;  Metropolitan  District,  25 J;  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lin¬ 
coln,  754  ;  ditto  Deferred,  464 ;  North  British,  694 ;  North  Eastern, 
175;  South  Eastern,  IO64;  ditto.  Deferred,  88j. 

American  Government  Securities  have  been  very  firm,  and 
show  an  improvement  of  from  |  to  1^  per  cent,  on  the  week. 
American  I^ilway  Shares  have  been  flat,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  a  little  lower. 

Subjoined  are  the  closing  prices  of  this  evening  : — 

United  States  Five-Twenty  Bonds,  1862,110;  ditto,  1865, 
1064;  ditto,  1867,  110;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  1034;  ditto  Five  per 
Cent.  Funded  Stock,  1044 ;  Erie  Railway  Shares,  44^ ;  Illinois 
Central,  964;  New  York  Central,  94 J;  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  674;  ditto  Second,  614;  ditto 
Third,  244  ?  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada,  Railway  Ordinary,  I84  ; 
ditto  Third  Preference  Stock,  324  J  Great  Western  of 

Canada  Shares,  164* 

Foreign  Railway  Shares  have  been  steady,  and  there  has 
been  a  rise  of  3  in  Mexican  “B”  Bonds  ;  \  in  Lima,  Dutch, 
Rhenish,  Royal  Sardinian,  and  Ottoman  ;  and  J  in  Lombardo- 
Venetian. 

The  closing  prices  are  : — 

Antwerp  and  Rotterdam,  22 ;  Bahia  and  San  Francisco,  194  ; 
Belgian  Eastern  Junction,  3;  Buenos  Ayres  (Great  Southern), 


10| ;  Dutch  Rhenish,  264  ♦  Lemberg  Czernowitz,  12j  ;  Mexican, 
5;  ditto  “A”  Bonds,  93;  ditto  “B,”  81;  Ottoman,  7}  ; 
Sambre  and  Mense,  13  ;  San  Paulo,  24  ;  Lombardo  Venetian, 
14§  ;  East  Indian  Stock,  1154;  Great  Indian  Peninsula,  111; 
Madras  Five  per  Cent.  Stock,  111;  Royal  Swedish  Obligations, 
64  ;  and  Varna  Six  per  Cents.,  7. 

Bank  Shares  have  been  very  firm  at  a  considerable  advance. 
National  Provincial  have  improved  24  ;  National  and  Anglo- 
Egyptian,  14 ;  London  and  South-Western,  South  of  Mexico, 
South  Australia,  and  Union  of  London,  1  ;  London  and 
Westminster,  and  London  and  County,  4  \  others  ^  to 

Miscellaneous  Securities  have  been  quiet.  Scottish  Austra¬ 
lian  Investment  Stock  has  improved  3^  p^r  cent. ;  London 
General  Omnibus,  3  ;  Royal  Mail  Steam  Shares,  1  ;  Ocean 
Marine,  ;  and  some  others  moderately.  On  the  other  hand 
Crystal  Palace  Debentures  and  Australian  Agiicultui-al  have 
fallen  1  ;  Indiarubber  Shares,  1^  ;  and  a  few  others  ^  to  f . 


Sunday  Lecture  Society. — On  Sunday,  Feb.  15th,  a  lecture 
was  delivered  at  St  George’s  Hall  by  Edw'ard  Clodd,  Esq., 
F.R.A.S.,  on  “The  Primitive  Condition  of  Man,  as  evidenced 
chiefly  by  Pre-historic  Remains  in  Europe.”  After  referring  to 
the  evidence  furnished  by  language  as  to  the  descent  of  the 
European  family  from  a  common  ancestry,  whose  home  was 
probably  in  Central  Asia,  and  from  whom  successive  off-shoots 
spread  southward  and  westward,  the  Celt  being  probably  the  first 
emigrant  to  Europe,  the  lecturer  said  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
Celt  found  Europe  untenanted  by  man,  or  whether  he  drove 
before  him  earlier  dwellers  in  that  continent,  and  whether  any 
evidence  were  forthcoming  concerning  any  aboriginal  races,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  lived.  After  showing  what  were 
the  physical  features  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  tertiary 
epoch,  tracing  the  geological  changes  that  followed,  the  position 
of  the  strata  in  which  the  earliest  known  remains  indicating  the 
presence  of  man  occur  was  explained.  The  classification  of 
periods  of  man's  occupancy  of  Europe  into  the  ages  of  stone 
(this  being  subdivided  into  the  palaeolithic  or  ancient  stone  age, 
and  the  neolithic  or  newer  stone  age),  of  bronze,  and  of  iron,  and 
the  general  character  of  the  implements  included  in  each 
division  were  described;  and  an  account  followed  of  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  rudest  implements  mingled  with  remains  of  extinct 
mammals  in  the  alluvial  deposits  of  ancient  rivers  in  England 
and  France  known  as  the  Drift,  and  also  of  the  implements 
found  in  the  bone-caves  of  Western  Europe,  the  deposits  of 
Kent’s  Hole  and  their  contents  being  particularly  described  as 
demonstrating  man’s  great  antiquity  and  low  state  of  primitive 
culture.  The  contour  of  Europe  was  shown  to  differ  vastly  1 
the  ancient  stone  age  from  that  which  it  now  presents,  and 
implements  of  the  newer  stone  age,  when  the  configuration  o 
Europe  was  the  same  as  now,  were  described.  An  explanation 
of  the  remains  found  in  Swiss  lakes  was  given  as  indicating 
successive  stages  of  culture.  The  almost  entire  absence  of  human 
bones  >vas  shown  to  be  no  vital  difficulty,  if  it  be  conceded  that 
the  implements  are  the  handiwork  of  man.  The  lecturer  then 
sought  to  deduce  from  the  pre-historic  remains  which  Europe 
and  every  other  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe  where  explored 
have  yielded  in  large  numbers,  conclusions  as  to  man’s  primitive 
condition  ;  and,  while  admitting  that  we  know  nothing  whatever 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  drift-implement  makers,  said  that 
there  is  strong  evidence  that  the  Esquimaux  are  the  descendants 
of  the  cave-dwellers.  The  line  of  retreat  followed  by  the  earlier 
races  as  the  advancing  hordes  ponred  into  Europe  from  the  east 
runs  north-west,  and  traces  of  palaeolithic  man  may  very 
properly  be  looked  for  in  this  direction.  The  condition  of  the 
various  neolithic  peoples  in  Northern  Europe  was  shown  to  be 
that  of  varying  degrees  of  advancement,  these  being  quickened 
by  the  introduction  of  bronze.  The  share  which  Etruria  and 
Phoenicia,  more  especially  the  former,  had  in  distributing  that 
metal  among  the  stone-using  races  in  exchange  for  the  indigenous 
products  of  Northern  Europe  was  referred  to  ;  and  the  lecturer 
concluded  by  a  brief  reference  to  the  succession  of  races  in 
Europe,  the  presence  of  the  Aryan  Celts  and  Belgse  whom 
Julius  Caesar  found  dwelling  in  Britain  bringing  us  to  what  is 
called  the  Eocene  period  in  historic  times. 
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MACHINES  of  Every  Description, 

from  £2  15s.  to  £25. 


THE  REGENT.  £2  ISs. 

Simple — Silent— Rapid— Durable. 

Twelve  Samples  of  Work  and  Prospectus  post  free. 
It  is  absurdly  claimed  for  almost  every 
Machine,  of  whatever  description  (chain, 
lock,  or  knotted  stitch),  that  it  is  superior 
to  all  others,  for  all  kinds  of  work. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  having  no  interest  in 
selling  any  particular  Machine,  are 
enabled  to  recommend  impartially  the 
one  best  suited  for  the  work  required  to 
he  done,  and  offer  this  GUARANTEE 
to  their  customers.— Any  Machine  sold 
by  them  may  be  EXCHANGED  after 
one  month’s  trial,  for  any  kind,  without 
charge  for  use. 


SMITH  and  CO.,  69  EDO  WARE-BOA  D, 

AHD  4  CHABLES-STBEET,  SOHO,  LONDON. 
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'T'HEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY  LANE.— Sole  Leasee 

X  Manager,  F.  B.  CHATTaaTON.— Erery  evening,  the  great 
spectacular  sensational  drama  of  AMY  ROBSART.  * 

Edith  Stuart ;  Queen  Elizabeth,  Miss  Cicely  Nc 

Sinclair;  Varney,  Mr  J.  I^der;  Flibbertigibbet,  _ 

after  which,  JACK  IN  THE  BOX;  or.  Harlequin  Little  Tom  1 
Grand  Christmas  Comic  Pantomime.  Doors  open  at  half-past  six 
mence  at  seven.  Prices  from  Sixpence  to  Five  Guineas.  C.l'  ' 
Schools  at  half-price  to  all  parts  of  the  Theatre,  Upper  Gallery  c 
on  payment  at  the  doors  (Morning  Performances  only).  D^rs 
half  past  one,  commence  at  two-.  _l^x-offlc^<  * - '‘" 


The  Editor  cannot  undertalie  to  return  unavailable 
Manuscripts.  These  may  he  recovered  at  the  Ftiblishing 
Office,  if  a  desire  for  their  preservation  has  been  expressed 
by  the  Writers.' 
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Mr  iFEBSTER'S  COMPLIMENTARY  BENEFIT  wiU  take  pla^^^ 
MONDAY,  March  2nd. 


THE  EXAMINER 


A  REVIEW  OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Price  3d. 


BRITISH  ORCHESTRAL  SOCIETY.  Conductor 

3Ir  GEORGE  MOUNT.— THIRD  CONCERT,  Thursday, 
ruary  26th,  St  James’s  Hall.  Eight  o’clock.  Overture,  Der  Preyschutz’ 
Weber ;  concerto  in  G  for  pianoforte  (Mr  Franklin  Taylor),  Beeiboven  • 
overture,  Ines  de  Castro  (first  time  of  performance),  A.  Holmes ;  symphony’ 
The  Power  of  Sound.  Spohr ;  overture.  Fidelio,  Beethoven.  Vocalist,  Mils 
Rose  Hersee.  Grand  orchestra  of  seventy-five  of  the  most  distingnisbed 

Erofessors  in  London.  Stalls,  10s.  6d. ;  tickets,  6s.,  3e  .  2s.,  and  Is.  Staolev 
ucas,  Weber,  and  Co.,  84  New  Bond-street ;  of  the  usual  agents;  and  at 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  3,446,  FEBRUARY  14.  1874. 

Realising  the  Cost. 

What  will  He  do  with  It  ?  Radical  Gains.  Conservative  Reaction. 
National  Punishments.  Restrictions  on  the  Labour  of  Women. 
The  Decline  of  Abstract  Political  Economy. 

Current  Events. 


Mr  Disraeli’s  Post-Bag.  The  Text  of  Chancer. 

Prosper  M^rimde  on  England.  Poetry Worship.  Notes. 

The  Life  of  Dickens.  Lord  Lytton’s  Fables. 

Recent  Novels Ultimo.  In  the  Camarque.  Elena. 
Trained  Nurses. 

Reading  Books : — 

Public  School  Series.  Clinton’s  Compendium  of  English  History. 
Outlines  of  Natural  History. 

Books  of  the  Week.  .  Chaucer  and  his  Romantic  Poems. — II. 


Mansion-house  Bengal  famine 

RELIEF  FUND. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  QUEEN,  wha 

contributes  £1,000. 

lITVPTTm^'B  rAVUfTTTW 

The  Right  Hon.  ANDREW  LUSK,  M.P.,  Lord  Mayor,  Chairman. 
The  Rigiit  Hon.  Lord  Lawrence.  Mr  DudW  Smith. 

3Ir  N.  de  Rothsclilld.  M.P.  Mr  John  Fleming,  C.S.I. 

Hon  R.  Bourke,  M.P.  Mr  W.  Grant 

Sir  All^rt  Saasoon,  K.S.I.  Mr  F.  W.  Heilgers. 


Public  Lectures  on  Health. 

Music.  The  Theatres.  The  Money  Market. 

Subscription,  post  free,  15s.  per  annum. 


London;  Published  at  7  SOUTHAMPTON-STREET,  STRAND,  W.C 


HAYMAN  defence  fund.— The  Committee  of  this 

Fund  have  much  pleasure  in  ACKNOWLEDGING  the  following 
8UM.S,  towards  payment  of  the  costs  of  the  intended  appeal  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  against  the  wrongful  dismissal  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Hayman  from 
the  Head  Maaterihip  of  Rugby  School 

Abraham,  Right  Rev.  I  Chase,  Rev.  IX  P. . £10  0  0 

Bishop  .  £3  0  0  I  Clarke,  R.  Trevor .  5  0  0 

A  Friend  .  25  0  0  j  Corbett,  Mr  G .  110 

A  Friend  .  2  2  0  Corfield,  W.  H.,  Esq., 

A  Friend  .  110  M.D .  10  10  0 

A  Friend  to  Justice  ...  0  10  0  Costobadie,  Major  ...  2  2  0 

A  raphlett,  Rev.  Martin ...  10  0  Costobadie,  Rev.  Hugh  P.  10  0 

An  Etonian .  2  2  0  Dale,  Rev.  L.  Yt.  T.,  M.  A.  0  10  6 

A  Rugby  Boy  .  0  5  0  Dermer,  Rev.  E.  C.  ...  2  10  0 

Barkworth,  H.,  Esq.  ...  1  1  0  |  Dod,  Rev.  Philip  H.  ...  20  0  0 

Barkworth,  Rev.  Dr  ...  3  3  0  Dupuis,  Rev.  T .  110 

Bateman,  Colonel .  1  0  0  '  Durdiu,  Alex.,  Esq.  ...  3  3  0 

Halt,  Rev.  N.  0 .  0  10  O'  Durell,  Rev.  J.  V.  ...  2  2  0 

Beauchamp,  Right  Hon.  ,  Eagles,  W’illiam,  Esq.  ...  3  3  0 

Earl  .  50  0  0  E.  M.  M .  3  0  0 

Beaven,  Alfred  B.,  Esq....  2  2  0  I  Everett,  Rev.  C.  W.  ...  10  0 

Beck,  J.  Adams,  Esq.  ...  3  3  0  '  Fayrer,  J.,  Esq.,  M.D., 

Bellamy,  Kev.  Dr .  10  0  0  '  C.S.I .  2  2  0 

Bent,  Lady .  5  0  0  |  France,  J.  F.,  Esq.,  F.S.  A.  J  1  0 

Benyon.  Thomas,  Esq.  ...  0  10  O'  Frank,  Robert,  Esq.  ...  5  0  0 

Bergheim,  J.  S.,  Esq.  ...  25  0  0  ;  Friends  at  Rugby  ...  5  0  0 


Clerical,  medical,  and  general  life 

ASSURANCE  S(X:iETY. 

13  St  James’s- square,  London,  S.W. 

City  Branch :  Mansion-house  Buildings,  E.C. 

.  FINANCIAL  RESULTS. 

The  Annual  Income,  steadily  increasing,  exceeds  ...  ...  £240,000 

The  Assurance  Fund,  safely  invested,  is  over  ...  ...  £l.'<80,000 

The  New  Policies  in  the  last  year  were  457,  assuring  ...  ...  £304,457 

The  New  Annual  Premiums  were  ...  ...  ...  £S,770 

The  Bonus  added  to  Policies  in  January,  1872,  was  ...  ...  £32:1,871 

The  Total  Claims  by  Death  paid  amount  to  ...  ...  ...  £3,1«0,4O1 

The  subsisting  Assurances  and  Bonuses  amount  to  ...  ...  £5,773,144 

DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES. 

Credit  of  half  the  first  five  annual  Premiums  allowed  on  whole  term 
Policies  on  healthy  Lives  not  over  60  years  of  age. 

Endowment  Assurances  granted,  without  Profits,  payable  at  death  or  on 
attaining  a  specified  age. 

Invalid  Lives  assured  at  rates  proportioned  to  the  risk. 

Claims  paid  thirty  days  after  proof  of  death. 

REPORT,  1873. 

The  49th  Annual  Report  just  issued,  and  the  Balance  Sheets  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1873,  as  rendered  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  can  be  obtaiued  at 
either  of  the  Society’s  Ofllces,  or  of  any  of  its  Agents. 

GEORGE  CUTCLIFFE,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  an 

ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Paa- 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South-  From  Venice  From 

ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 

Every  Thursday,  __  _ 

at  2  p.m. 

Every  Tliursday,  f  Every  Friday  /  Every  Monday, 
at  2  p.m.  (  morning.  \  at  5  s.m. 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said:  ’'There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms 
of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated — a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could 
the  greatness  of  the  sutl'ering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  be  shown  its 
severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle;  they 
would  think  ail  they  iHiSsosscd  a  trilling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  such  misery,  and  yet  they  know  tliat  these  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  tl»ey  were  spread  before  tlielr  eyes.  Tliis,  tlierelbre,  is 
a  case  in  which  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the 
most  expensive  kind. 

Treasurer.— Geo.  T.  Hertslot,  Ksq.,  St  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers. — Messrs  Coults  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Out-  Patients’  Establishment  and  Office.— 1C7  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 
street),  W. 


Thursday,  Feb.  Friday  momiug,  Monday,  Mar.  9, 
12,  at  2  p.m.,  Feb.  20,  and  at  5  a.m,  ana 

&  every  fourth  ■  every  fourth*  every  fouriu 

Thursday.  Friday.  Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastwanl  of  Sum 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  via  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  ^ 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBE A  U  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices.  122  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. ;  and  for 
Passenger  and  Parcel  business  only,  at  25  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 


SUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.  —  Twenty- 

(•“three  series*,  ending  3rd  May,  1874,  will  be  given  at 
bTOEOROKS  HALL.  LANGHAM-PLACE.  On  SUN  DAY  afternoon, 
“.I  *  ebruary,  ls74,  commeHcing  at  Four  o’clock  precisely.  WM.  H. 
hi  ONE,  3I.A.,  M.H.  (Oxford),  F.R.C.P.,  on  ”  .\uscultation  ;  or.  The  Ear 
applied  to  the  Heart  and  Lungs,  with  special  relerence  to  Helmholtz’a 
Discoveries  as  to  the  Mechanism  of  Vocalisation.” 

Annual  hubscription,  £i.  Payment  at  the  doori-One  Penny,  Sixpence, 
and  (reserved  seats).  One  Shilllug.  ^  pence, 


The  celebrated  “  United  Service  ”  Tablet  is  famed  for  its  delightful 
fragrance  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  skin. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 
*«•  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 
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The  perfect  substitute  foe  silver.— The 

real  nickel  silver,  introdaced  more  than  thirty  years  ago  by 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  when  i’lated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs 
glklngton  and  Co.,  Is  the  best  article  next  to  silver  that  can  be  employed 
fs  sacn,  either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  test  can  it  be  distin- 


a> 

fuisbeu  iro 
*  A  small,  I 
af  follows: 


Patterns. 


IJ  Table  forks  . 

12  Table  spoons . 

12  Dessert  forks . 

12  Dessert  spoons . 

12  Tea  spoons . . . 

6  Ejg  spoons,  gilt  bowls  .. 
2  Sauce  ladles  . 

1  Grary  spoon  ••••••••—: . 

2  Salt  spoons,  gut  bowls  .. 
1  Mustard  spoon,  gilt  bowl 

1  Pair  of  sugar  tongs . 

j  Pair  of  fish  carvers . 

I  Butter  kolfe . 

1  Soup  ladle . 

I  Sugar  sifter  . 


Total. 


Fiddle  or 

1  Old  Silver. 

Bead  or 
Thread. 

King’s  or 
Shell. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

B. 

d. 

£  s.  d. 

1 

10 
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Any  article  to  ne  nau  singly  as  sue  same  pnces.  An  oak  chest  to  contain 
the  hoove,  and  a  relative  number  of  knives,  Ac.,  £2  ISs.  A  second  quality 
of  Fiddle  Pattern Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  288.  per  dozen.  Dessert,  17s. 
Tea  Spoons,  128. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Electro  Silver  on  white  metal . £3 158.  to  £25 

Do.  Electro  Silver  on  nickel  . £10  to  £24 

Dish  Covers,  Electro  Silver  on  nickel : — A  set  of  four,  plain  elegant 
pattern,  £9 ;  a  set  of  four,  beaded  pattern,  £10  lOs. ;  a  set  of  foor,  fluted 
nattem.  £12  10s. ;  chased  and  engraved  patterns,  from  £14  to  £26. 

^  Cruet  Frames,  Electro  Silver:— 

Three  glasses  .  12s.  to  £2  6  .  Seven  glasses  . £1 188.  to  £7  10  . 

Four  do . 15s.  to  2  18  .  Biscuit  Boxes .  14s.  to  6  10  . 

glx  do . £1  4s.  to  4  16  .  Warmers . £7  28.  6d.  to  15  15  . 

Dessert  Fruit  Knives  and  Forks,  from  458.  to  £0  12b.  the  dozen  pair. 
Cases  from  88. 

Fish  ^ters— Knives,  from  45b.  to  OOs.  the  dozen.  Knives  and  Forks,  from 
£4  4a  to  £8  88. 6d.  the  dozen  pairs.  Cases  from  86.  and  Ids.  Fish  Carvers, 
in  cases,  from  158.  to  848.  the  pair. 

All  kinds  of  replating  done  by  the  patent  process. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catidogae,  containing  upwards 
of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  ana  Plans 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free.— 39  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  lA,  2, 3, 
and  4  Newman-street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s-place ;  and  1  Newman-yard, 
London,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will 
always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 
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lORTLOCK^S  POTTERY  GALLERIES, 

203  and  204  OXFORD  STREET, 

AND 

31  ORCHARD  STREET,  PORTMAN  SQUARE. 


Q.REAT 


SALE  of  GLASS  and  EARTHENWARE. 


TOHN  MORTLOCK,  having  determined  to  convert  the 

whole  of  the  House,  203  Oxford- street,  into  one  extensive  Glass 
Establishment,  begs  to  state  that,  to  save  breakage  and  risk  in  moving,  the 
WHOLE  of  the  GLASS  STOCK,  consisting  of  Decanters,  WineGlasses, 
Water  Jugs,  and  every  possible  variety  of  Table  Glass,  is  to  BE  DIS¬ 
POSED  OF  at  a  REDUCTION  OF  20  PER  CENT,  from  the  original 
marked  prices.  Some  lota  of  China  and  Earthenware  are  included  in  the 
Sale,  which  terminates  March  2l8t  next. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
X  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled, 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot - 
20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 

HEALTHY  DIGESTION. 

Nothing  is  so  important  to  the  human  frame  as  healthy  digestive  organs, 
and  when  they  are  Impaired,  the  popular  and  profession^  remedy  is 

8o]d  as  Wine  in  bottles  from  38.,  Lozenges  in  boxes  from  28.  6d.,  Globules 
ia  bottles  from  28.,  and  as  Powder  in  l-oz.  bottles  at  58.  each,  by  all  Chemists, 
and  the  Manufacturers. 

THOMAS  MOESON  AND  SON, 

124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

B.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  tbe  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
sg^nstthe  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public. — 92  Wlgmore- 
■treet.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
-8  Trinity-street,  London.  E.C. 


XTARVEY’S 

^  X  this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  obs 
Lottie, prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label 
y^srs,  signed  “  Elizabtt 


SAUCE. — CAUTION. — The  admirers  of 

observe  that  each 
used  so  many 
Elizabeth  Lazenby." 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALEitS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  AOIDITx^of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  tbe 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


o 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street.  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 

Established  1807. 


SEVENTY  YEARS  of  SUCCESS  have  proved  beyond 

question  that 

ROWLANDS’  MACASSAR  OIL 

Prevents  Hair  from  falling  off  or  turning  Grey,  strengthens  weak  Hair, 
cleanses  it  fhim  Scurf  and  Dandriff;  and  makes  it  Beautifully  Soft,  Pliable, 
and  Glossy.  For  Children,  it  is  especially  recommended  as  forming  tbe 
basis  of  a  Beautiful  Head  of  Hair. — Price  Ss.  6d.  and  78.  Family  bottles 
(equal  to  4  small),  lOs.  6d.,  and  double  that  size,  218. 


•  ROWLANDS’  KALYDOR 

Exerts  the  most  soothing,  cooling,  and  purifying  action  on  the  Skin,  eradi¬ 
cates  Freckles,  Tan,  Pimples,  Spots,  Discolouration,  and  other  Cutaneous 
Yisitations,  and  renders 

THE  SKIN  SOFT,  CLEAR,  AND  BLOOMING. 

Price  48,  6d.  and  Ss.  6d.  per  bottle. 

ROWLANDS’  ODONTO, 

Or  Pearl  Dentifrice,  compounded  of  Oriental  Ingredients,  is  of  inestimable 
value  in  Improving  and  Beautifying  the  Teeth,  Strengthening  tbe  Gums, 
and  in  rendering  the  Breath  Pure  and  Fragrant.  It  ei^icates  Tartar  from 
the  Teeth,  removes  spots  of  incipient  decay,  and  polishes  and  preserves  the 
Enamel,  to  which  it  imparts  a  pearl-like  whiteneta- Price  28.  Od.  per  box. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers  everywhere. 


HOLLOWAYS  PILLS. — A  certain  cure  for  headaches, 

biliousness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  lowness  of  spirits.  Persons 
engaged  in  literary  pursuits  or  commerce  are  informed  that  these  pills  can 
be  taken  without  dtmger  from  wet  or  cold,  and  require  no  interruption  of 
business  or  pleasure.  They  act  very  mildly  on  the  bowels,  strengthen  the 
stomach,  and  promote  a  healthy  action  of  the  liver,  whereby  they  purify 
the  blood,  cleanse  the  skin,  brace  the  nerves,  and  invigorate  tbe  whole 
system.  They  eflect  a  wonderful  change  in  a  debilitated  constitution,  as 
they  create  a  healthy  appetite,  correct  indigestion,  remove  inspissated  bile, 

S' ddines^  headaches,  and  palpitation  of  the  heart.  Plain  oirections  for 
e  use  of  this  medicine,  at  once  both  mild  and  efficacious,  arc  affixed  to 
each  box. 


TO  INVESTORS. 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

Head  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR  {post  free). 

FEBRUARY  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages). 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors.  It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and 
safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports, 
Dividends,  &c.  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways^ 
Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares.  Ac. 

MESSRS  SHARP  A  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS, 

38  PouLTBT,  London.  Established  1852. 

Baxkbrs:  Londoh  and  Wbbtminstir,  Lothburt,  London,  £.C. 


TO  INVESTORS.~PENNINGTON  and  CO.^S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  published  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  tbe  British 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration 
of  safe  Investments  payintr  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  Cd.  per  copy,  or 
58.  annually.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings, 
London,  E.C. 


REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE. 


ESTABLISHED  1735. 

PRINTING  OP  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
NEWSPAPERS. 

BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES. 

PAMPHLETS. 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS, 
CATALOGUES,  Ac.  Ac. 


SSTllCATES  BT  POST,  OB  OX  APPUCATIOX  TO 

14,  15,  16,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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13  Great  Maelborough-steeet, 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.’S 

XO’SI'^r  'WORKS. 

IMMEDIATELY  FORTHCOMING. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


N  the  ROAD  to  KHIVA.  By  David  Ker,  late 

Corrupondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph.  lIIuHtrated  with  several 
Photosrrephs  and  a  Copy  of  the  Russian  Official  Map  of  Captain 
Leusiim.  Post  8vo,  illustrated,  cloth,  12s. 

HE  NORMAN  PEOPLE,  and  their  E-xisting  Descendants 


tXXXi  1.^  V/XVIIX X  XJXJ,  iAiiu 

in  the  British  Dominions  and  the  United  States  of  America.  One 
handsome  vol.,  8vo,  cloth,  21  s. 

This  work  is  an  attempt  to  throw  light  on  English  Ethnology  by 
traclng^the  origin  of  individual  families.  It  is  shown  that  a  third 
of  the  English  race,  including  almost  the  whole  ol  the  upper  classes, 
are  of  Norman  descent,  and  bear  the  surnames  borne  by  their  fore¬ 
fathers  in  Normandy  eight  centuries  since.  The  corruption  of 
names  is  analysed,  and  by  the  comparative  system  reduced  to  prin¬ 
ciples  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  discoveries  of  modem  philo¬ 
logy.  Authentic  pedigrees,  showing  the  Norman  descent  of  very 
many  English  families,  and  of  the  great  majority  of  the  existing 
Peerage,  are  given.  The  work  tends  to  show  that  in  the  eleventh 
century  the  numbers  of  Normans,  Danes,  and  Anglo-Saxons  in 
England  were  about  equal,  and  consequently  that  the  majority  of 
the  English  race  is  of  Northman,  not  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 

PRINCIPLES  of  MENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY ;  with  their 

Applications  to  the  Training  and  Discipline  of  the  Mind,  and  the 
Study  of  its  Morbid  Conditions.  By  W.  B.  CARPENTER,  LL.D., 
31. D.,  F.R.S.,  Ac.  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  cloth,  12s. 

ONGEVITY.  The  Means  of  Prolonging  Life  after 

i  Middle  Age.  By  Dr  JOHN  GARDNER,  Auuor  of  *  Household 
Medicine.^  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

FORGET  THINE  OWN  PEOPLE.  An  Appeal  for 

Missions.  By  C.  J.  VAUGHAN,  D.D.,  31aster  of  the  Temple. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Ss.  6d. 

TUDIES  in  MODERN  PROBLEMS.  By  Various 

'  Writers.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  ORBY  SHIPLEY,  M. A.  Volume  I. 
CroMm  8vo,  cloth. 

CoxTEifTS : — Sacramental  Confession— Abolition  of  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles.  Part  1. — The  Sanctity  of  3Iarriage— Creation  and 
Modem  Science— Retreats  for  Persons  Living  in  the  World — 
Catholic  and  Protestant— The  Bishops  on  Confession  in  the  Church 
of  England. 

pHANTASMION  :  a  Fairy  Romance.  By  Sara 
COLERIDGE.  A  New  Edition,  with  an  Introductoiy  Preface  by 
the  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  COLERIDGE,  OF  OTTERY 
S.  31  ARY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  Cd.  [Shortly. 


narrated  with  so  much  grace  and  vigour.  Better  still,  he  has  cast  the  litht 
of  truth  upon  incidents  that  have  not  been  seen  under  that  light  before 
Full  of  romantic  and  dramatic  sentiment  as  the  story  of  Catharine  is  we 
think  that  the  more  absorbing  interest  is  concentrated  in  the  story  of  Anne 
Boleyn.  Never  has  it  been  told  so  fully,  so  fairly,  or  so  attractively.”— 
Notes  anti  Queries. 

LIFE  of  the  RIGHT  HON.  SPENCER 

PERCEVAL;  Including  his  Correspondence.  By  his  Grandmn 
SPENCER  WALPOLE.  2  vols.,  8vo,  with  Portrait,  SOs. 

“  A  very  useful,  a  very  honest,  and  a  very  interesting  political  bio'>Tanhv'' 
— Po/f  Mall  Gazette.  "  ^ 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 

for  1874,  UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HPR 
3IAJESTY.  CORRECTED  BY  THE  NOBILITY.  AND  CON- 
TAINING  ALL  THE  NEW  CREATIONS.  1  vol.,  with  the  Ams 
beautifully  engraved,  gilt  edges.  Sis.  6d.  bound. 

*'  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the 
aristocracy  of  the  Any."— Morning  Post. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

NATHANIEL  VAUGHAN:  PRIEST  and 

MAN.  By  FBEDERIKA  MACDONALD. 

BROKEN  BONDS.  By  Hawley  Smaet, 

Author  of  *  Breezie  Langton,'  *  False  Cards,*  &c. 

“Few  novels  are  brighter,  cleverer,  or  more  intere.sting  than  Captsin 
Hawley  Smart’s  ‘  Broken  Bonds.’  The  story  is  fresh  and  powerf^  and 
thoroughly  ingenious  in  idea  and  artistic  in  execution.” — Sunday  Times. 

VICTOR  and  VANQUISHED.  By  Maet 

CECIL  HAY.  8  TOls. 

**  A  pretty  story.  The  interest  is  well  sustained.”— 5pecfa/or. 

COLONEL  DACRE.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Caste.’ 
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